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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Worcester in 1933 


The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom 
for which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human personality, 
in the authority of truth known or to be 
known, and in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God. Neither this nor any other 
statement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indicated 
be professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in the 
Convention shall be acceptance of the es- 
sential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


The Spiritual Authority and Leadership 
of His Son, Jesus Christ. 


The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Universalist Publishng House 
EMERSON HUGH LALONE, Manager 


16 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 
Telephone LAFayette 4485 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 


President Niles presided at his first 
board meeting on Aug. 31 when Messrs. 
Upton, Sodergren and Needham got to- 
gether with him at Ferry Beach. The fol- 
lowing committees were organized in 
accordance with the by-laws: Program, 
Mr. Niles, chairman, and Mr. Cate; 
publicity, Mr. Cate, chairman, and Mr. 
Needham; buildings and grounds, Mr. 
Sodergren, chairman; house management, 
Mr. Needham, chairman. A finance com- 
mittee is to be set up at a meeting of the 
board tentatively scheduled for Oct. 18 at 
Universalist Headquarters. The publicity 
committee was directed to print the by- 
laws of the new corporation which were 
ratified at the first annual meeting in 
1937. 

A pamphlet containing the by-laws and 
the certificate of incorporation is now 
ready for distribution. Any member wish- 
ing a copy please send a penny postcard to 
the Secretary, 10 Winthrop Road, Arling- 
ton, Mass. The by-laws of the Association 
have not been available in printed form 
for more than thirty years. Organized in 
August, 1901, the Association’s first set of 
by-laws was adopted Aug. 12, 1905, and 
these were printed on a four page leaflet. 
Over three times as much space is required 
for the current by-laws. 

Thornton W. Moore of Pittsfield, Maine, 
known as “T’’ among the staff members, 
arrived safe and sound in California follow- 
ing a drive across the country in company 
with Charles Vickery, also of Pittsfield. 
Mr. Moore’s address is 507 Douglas Street, 
Pasadena, care of Mrs. James Hilton. 

The illustrated Ferry Beach lecture will 
be presented at Provincetown, Mass., 
Oct. 7 to the Mission Circle group. 

One effect of the hurricane Sept. 21 
was to reopen the guest season at Ferry 
Beach. Mr. and Mrs. Sodergren attended 
the banquet closing the Maine Universalist 
Convention at Biddeford. Because of 
the dangerous and chaotic road conditions 
they brought Rev. Eleanor B. Forbes of 
West Paris and Miss Della Noyes of Nor- 
way to “San Crest” to stay over night. 
Maford Mann of Norway slept in Under- 
wood. He reports that next morning the 
water in Saco Bay seemed warmer than in 
mid-summer. 

Fortunately only three of the pine trees 
in the grove yielded to the pressure of the 
hurricane, according to reports from Mr. 
Sodergren and Mrs. Colcord. The latter 
drew a diagram indicating that the top of 
the root base of one felled tree reaches ten 
feet above the ground, making it look as 
big as the side of a house. A staging on 
the Quillen where the fire damage is being 
fixed was demolished, a shoyel was shoved 
through a window and ashutter went skim- 
ming over on to Coleord’s piazza. The 
power line pole near the entrance to the 
camp-ground crashed, and made a barri- 
cade of live wires across the Camp Ellis- 
Old Orchard highway. 


Mrs. Mary L. Newbegin of Danvers, 
Mass., and her daughter Audessa were 
visitors on Sept. 24. En route to Boston 
Ruth Vickery of Pittsfield stopped by 
that day. During the convention period 
Rev. and Mrs. Milo Folsom and Rey. 
Weston Cate were visitors. 

In celebration of her fourth birthday 
anniversary Sept. 25 Carol Ann Colcord 
invited all the neighbors to a party, at 
which she served ice cream and cake. 
Mrs. Colcord, Robin and Carol will stay at 
Ferry Beach until sometime in November. 

President Niles has called a meeting of 
the board of directors on Oct. 18 at Malden, 
Mass. 


* * 


NEW HAMPSHIRE BACKS THE 
LEADER 


Whereas, our denominational interests 
are dependent upon the intelligent co- 
operation of our people, and, $ 

Whereas, our denominational paper, 
The Christian Leader, is of paramount im- 
portance in such co-operation, and 

Whereas, the Leader is an outstanding 
journal of religion. 

Therefore, be it Resolved, that this Con- 
vention urge upon our people the necessity 
of helping to make the Leader an efficient 
medium of co-operative Universalist in- 
terests, and be it further resolved that the 
Executive Committee be authorized to 
finance library subscriptions to the Leader, 
if the Home Mission Funds warrant such 
expenditure, as in 1937. 

The above resolution was passed unani- 
mously. 

Arthur A. Blair, Secretary. 


* * 


THE HURRICANE 


Wednesday, September the 21st, will be 
a day to be remembered in New England 
for generations. The tropical hurricane 
visited us for the first time in recorded 
history. Our church is extremely for- 
tunate to have suffered practically no 
damage. Her structure must have under- 
gone severe strains, but she stood firm to 
the gale. A careful examination may 
reveal weakened places where reinforcing 
will be required, but on the surface every- 
thing seems sound and strong. 

Our deep sympathy to the many 
churches of our own denomination and of 
other denominations that have suffered 
loss or severe damage to their houses of 
worship. Especially do we feel for our 
neighbor parish of the First Unitarian 
Church in the irreparable damage to their 
dignified and beautiful old church. One 
of the loveliest examples of church archi- 
tecture of its period of nearly a century 
ago, it has stood for all these years as a 
symbol of the higher life of the spirit, as 
its graceful spire has seemed to point the 
way, for citizens of Worcester passing by, 
to the holiness and righteousness and loving 
kindness of God.—The Message, Worcester. 
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THE SUPREME DUTY OF THE HOUR 


S to our deliverance from the terrors and losses of 
another World War, we have to confess that we 
have mixed emotions. We feel happy but 

dirty, relieved but degraded. It is with us now as it 
has been always when we have chosen a lower way 
instead of a higher: we are safe and secure, but morally 
hardened. We understand better the meaning of the 
unforgivable sin, “This is the condemnation, that light 
has come into the world and men prefer darkness rather 
than light.” 

Had we been a responsible statesman of England, 
France or Czechoslovakia, we do not know what we 
should have done. Probably we should have thought 
of the burning homes, the devastated fields, the 
mangled bodies of human beings who had nothing to 
do with the war, the soldiers in the hell of the barrage, 
and have yielded as the statesmen yielded. But we 
should have thought wistfully of how once we loved 
Macaulay’s “Lays of Ancient Rome” and declaimed 
his immortal tribute to Horatius: 


To every man upon this earth 
Death cometh soon or late; 

And how can man die better 
Than facing fearful odds 

For the ashes of his fathers 
And the temples of his gods? 


Of course we can make out a case for the opponents 
of Germany. Russia has Japan ready to spring at her 
throat, France is torn with class struggle and factional 
politics, England still is feeling the impoverishment 


and bitter loss of the World War. Another World War — 


would come near ending society as we know it today. 
But we wonder if modern statesmen can read and 
understand history. Do they recall their complete 
victory in the World War and how they acted? Have 
they read lately the fourteen points of Wilson which 
were supposed to be the basis of peace? Do they 
remember swaggering through Germany, marching 
into the Rhineland, making it ever harder and harder 
for the liberal government that had been set up? 
Then do they remember their yielding to force 
in Ethiopia, in China, in Austria, and now in the little 
democratic republic which the United States helped 
create, and which has produced one or two of the 
greatest statesmen of modern times? 
Of course war comes near to being suicide. It has 
a strange way afterward of turning victors into van- 
quished and vanquished into victors. It really settles 
little unless the victors can be magnanimous. But 
supineness in the presence of evil is worse than war. 
So far as the United States is concerned we are 
interested to learn from the public press and the 
resolutions of the “patriotic” societies that “prepared- 


ness” is the highest duty of our country. And from 
many politicians we discover that whatever we do or 
fail to do, we must “‘stay out of it.” Naturally, busi- 
ness and legitimate trade must go on and our only 
genuine peace societies are the army and navy. As 
these are new propositions we must ponder them. 
But somehow the more we read American speeches, 
the better we like our raccoons. 

Probably all will agree that the part played by 
President Roosevelt and our State Department has 
been dignified and right. 

There is one thing looming up in this crisis about 
which we have no doubt, no fear. It is the constant, 
unchangeable, irresistible operation in this universe 
of the laws of a Just and Mighty God. He is not going 
to perform a miracle and change the law that as we 
sow we must reap. That law was conceived alike in 
Infinite Wisdom and in Infinite Love. 

But He is not going to cease loving us, and the 
supreme duty of this hour is for the children of men to 
begin loving Him. And perhaps if we will but take a 
tiny fragment of the time He gives us to think about 
Him and listen to Him, we shall see how utterly im- 
possible it is not to love One whose love even in the 
darkest hour of our humiliation never fails. 


a ok 


INSTALLATION OF DOCTOR CUMMINS 

NDER the leadership of Doctor Ratcliff the 

committee appointed by the General Con- 

vention to arrange for the installation of 
Robert Cummins as General Superintendent has 
done careful, thorough and intelligent work. Doctor 
Etz and Doctor Ratcliff will present the new officer 
and Doctor Macpherson, as president, will pronounce 
the all-important words. 

What used to be called a charge to the congrega- 
tion has become an address to the Universalist de- 
nomination, and Dean Atwood of St. Lawrence will 
make this address. 

What used to be called a charge to the minister 
now under some other name will be made by Dean 
McCollester. . 

Doctor Perkins, pastor of the Universalist Na- 
tional Memorial Church, will be the presiding officer. 

Doctor Brooks, pastor of the Malden church, will 
read the scriptures and make the prayer. Dr. Frank 
Oliver Hall of New York will make the prayer at the 
moment of installation. 

There will be appropriate music and an imposing 
procession. Many distinguished men will represent 
other denominations or official bodies in our own 
fellowship. The service will be held Tuesday, October 
18, at eight p.m., in the First Parish Church at 
Malden, and it will be a historic occasion. 
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We do not feel any duty laid upon us to beat the 
tomtom to secure a crowd, because the people will be 
there. Old war-horses in our ministry and young 
apprentices will be helping to make October 18 a great 
day for the Church. 

The General Superintendent himself, after a few 
preliminary bouts with tornado and flood, will be 
about ready to deal with the tornadoes, the floods, 
the fires and earthquakes, which are a part of all 
liberal movements of free and independent churchmen. 
Under the strain of these opening weeks of service, he 
has kept sunny. That is a happy augury. 

It is the hope and prayer of all who know him 
that the 18th of October will prove to be a day he will 


never regret. 
* ’ 


LAYMEN’S SUNDAY 


E are glad to present in this issue an interview 
W with Cornelius A. Parker, Esq., chairman of 
the Massachusetts-Rhode Island Laymen’s 
Committee. This committee has worked out a con- 
crete program for laymen, which, if taken seriously by 
the laymen of our churches, will give new life to every 
local men’s club, and will most assuredly stimulate 
the program and increase the usefulness of every 
local Universalist church fortunate enough to have a 
live men’s club. 

We are happy to present to our readers the six- 
point program of the Laymen’s Committee, and we 
are equally happy to report that our observations, as 
we travel about from convention to convention and 
church to church, indicate that the laymen of the 
Universalist Church are ready for a concrete program. 
We confidently expect that Laymen’s Sunday, Oc- 
tober 28, will be more generally and more profitably 
observed than it has been for a considerable period 
of years. 

ors. 


* aS 


GILKEY, VAN KIRK AND THE CHRISTIANS 


R. JAMES GORDON GILKEY made the key- 
note address at the New Hampshire Univer- 
salist Convention and closed with these words: 


I have no right to say which of these two theories 
you should adopt, but I am quite willing to say which 
one I adopt. After visiting Europe six times during 
the last eight summers, after traveling back and forth 
from Ireland to Russia and from Italy to Norway, I have 
returned home with a firm conviction. I hope with all 
my heart that America will stay out of the impending 
European war. O America, protected by two great 
oceans, your opportunities and your responsibilities lie 
here in the west! Leave Europe to solve its own prob- 
lems: save your wealth, your man-power, for your own 
needs! Try to build in this last corner of our war- 
cursed world, a new and a peaceful civilization! 


This is all very practical, but is it Christian? 
Obviously it is Christian, for all the other Christian 
agencies in the United States seem to be saying some- 
thing like it. 

Walter Van Kirk on the eve of the momentous 
Munich meeting gave an address over the radio, and 
released it afterward to the religious press. He had 
just come from a meeting of the Steering Committee 


of the National Pleace Conference, comprising some 
of our finest Christians. Van Kirk reported their 
feeling as follows: “‘And with one accord, and without 
a single dissenting voice, the answer was this: ‘The 
United States must stay out of the war.’ And this is 
important. Very important. No division of opinion 
here, no confusion of counsel, but a unanimous af- 
firmation that the United States must not be drawn 
into military conflict.” 

To us this means refusal to take our share of the 
hardships and burdens of the world, avoiding the 
dirty work of the world, leaving the comrades in the 
lurch. It is not Christian because it is selfish. And 


it is not being good sports. 
* * 


MORE GOOD CHURCH PUBLICITY 


ONG ages before the first tabloid editor was born 
the Chinese sage Confucius said, “One picture 
is worth ten thousand words.” Like his 

Chinese countrymen whose block books gave men 
their first printed books illustrated with pictures, we 
too believe in the soundness of the pronouncement of 
Confucius. We publish as many pictures as we can 
afford to pay for and as many as we can induce others 
to pay for. We are happy to observe that others in 
our fellowship follow the same practice. New Hamp- 
shire Universalists publicized their cause by both pic- 
ture and text. Maine Universalists in convention 
assembled recently had both pictures aplenty and all 
of ten thousand words in The Biddeford Journal. 

This is good and as it should be, and leads to 
some reflections on church publicity. Once on a 
time we suffered the fate of boiling down and rewrit- 
ing padded copy offered a daily paper by clergymen. 
Some of these men were obviously publicizing them- 
selves rather than their religion. They were soon 
spotted by all reporters and despised according to 
their deserts. Other men just didn’t know how to 
write for the papers. Reporters, when not too busy, 
usually tried to help them out. A few preachers knew 
what to write and how to write it. Such men had all 
the publicity they wanted and needed for their 
churches. So again we say to our fellow churchmen, 
lay and clerical, who have charge of the local or re- 
gional publicity: Write your story clearly, simply, 
exactly, and as briefly as possible. Get it to the paper 
as early as possible and get it there regularly week 
after week. If you do so the reporters will work with 
you and for you; the desk editor will thank God for 
your clear time-saving copy, and the community will 
always know what your church is doing. 

E. H.L. 
* aK 
METHODIST BACK-ROOM EXECUTIONS 


LERGYMEN and other workers in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church are deeply concerned over 
the so-called “‘purge’’ which has been taking 

place in the Methodist Board of Education. Some 
time ago we referred to the elimination of Bishop 
Edgar Blake as president and member of the board, 
which preceded the dismissal of Blaine Kirkpatrick 
as head of the department of Epworth League and of 
Owen Geer as director of Epworth League institutes. 
It is generally believed that the realjreason for these 
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dismissals was the red hunt instituted by a group of 
Methodist laymen in Chicago in 1936. They were 
having frightful dreams about “Communistic in- 
fluences” in their communion, similar to those which 
have haunted certain Episcopal laymen—and a bishop. 
The latest dismissal is that of Dr. Merle N. English, 
head of the department of religious education in the 
local church. 

In The Christian Century Dr. Halford E. Luccock 
of Yale Divinity School airs the story, raises em- 
barrassing questions, and expresses some forthright 
opinions. He believes that it “is time for the church 
to serve notice that executions in a back room with- 
out explanations will not be tolerated.” Furthermore: 


The dismissal of Dr. English gives sinister evidence 
of a continued purge, conducted like those in Russia, 
amid an atmosphere of dark mystery and on ideological 
grounds. Bishop Adna W. Leonard, the president of 
the board, is vigorously opposed to Russian Commu- 
nism, yet under his leadership the officers of the board 
seem to many observers to have taken a leaf out of 
Stalin’s book, and to be conducting a purge, ruthless and 
thorough, of those who do not follow the strict party 
line. Sinister and intolerable is the secrecy and mystery 
with which the action has been enveloped, a secrecy far 
more fitting to a Spanish inquisition than to the actions 
of a Protestant religious institution of the United 
States. 


Doctor Luccock, himself an experienced editor 
in religious journalism, knows the value of a religious 
journal as a medium for such an exposé as he has 
written. About the only weapon feared by the boys 
who operate “‘in a back room” of church organizations 
is publicity. Doctor Luccock has dropped another 


well-timed bomb.—The Churchman. 
* * 


ORTHODOXY 


SUALLY when a man boasts of his orthodoxy 
in politics or in religion, it is a proof that he 
has not given much thought to the subject of 

his declaration. Orthodoxy, etymologically, means 
straight thinking, and therefore implies an active and 
accurate brain. In popular usage, however, the 
meaning has degenerated until it has come to stand 
for generally accepted or authoritatively established 
ideas. To be orthodox is to subscribe without analysis 
and without hesitation to traditional canons in what- 
ever the field may be, whether politics, education, art, 
or religion. Large numbers of people look upon such 
conformity as the hallmark of virtue, without realizing 
that every advance that man has made in civilization 
has been due to the influence of independent and 
original thinkers. Such men are always suspected, 
misunderstood, and censured by their contemporaries. 
One generation stones the prophets and another raises 
monuments to them. 

Obviously the prophet cannot be orthodox in the 
ordinary sense of the word. To be a prophet is to 
look beyond the horizons, to be dissatisfied with 
existing standards of conduct and social condition. 
No man of intelligence will deny this proposition, yet 
few are willing to face its immediate implications. 
All are ready enough to admit that the spiritual heroes 
of the race, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Jesus, and Paul, were 
regarded as heretics in their day. This is the explana- 
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tion of their martyrdom. But it takes one measure of 
intelligence to see the obtuseness of an ancient gen- 
eration, and an altogether higher measure to recognize 
the same limitation in contemporary society. 

It is well known that men of even the highest 
mental capacity rarely admit the value or validity of 
a new idea when it is first presented to them. Of 
those who are mature, the majority will continue to 
oppose it until they die, even if it is as concrete as a 
bath tub or motor car, to say nothing of such ab- 
stractions as socialism or Christianity. Meantime, 
through observation and discussion, the younger 
generation becomes familiar with the alien idea; 
gradually hostility breaks down and, without realizing 
what is going on, mankind reverses its opinion. This 
has been the normal process at all times and every- 
where in history. Take any of our institutions, toll- 
free roads, the public school, an uncensored press, 
manhood suffrage, the enfranchisement of women, in 
every case the first proponents of these causes were 
labeled with ugly names, stigmatized as foolish 
dreamers or enemies of society, and subjected to os- 
tracism or worse. Thus the heresy of yesterday is 
transposed into the orthodoxy of today, which in turn 
will be supplanted by ideas that are now suspect but 
will eventually win public approval. 

If these reflections are sound, it is evident that 
rigorous or militant orthodoxy is a dubious virtue. 
There is no finality in thought. The loftiest heights 
that have so far been attained will be surpassed. It is 
quixotic to assume that we have reached the climax 
of insight and understanding. ‘The most powerful 
instrument that man has at his command is not the 
force that breaks up the atom but the thought that 
enables him to discover and direct that force. This is 
always chafing in its censer in those eager, questing 
minds that are undaunted by the dangers of the un- 
known and are restlessly seeking a chance to explore 
its depths. The breezes from the golden east and 
from the everlasting hills must be given free access to 
the mind if it is to escape the hardening of its arteries 
and remain fit to face the new conditions that the drift 
of destiny is always bringing.—The Presbyterian 
Tribune. 

IN A NUTSHELL 


“The good old days” of fifty or seventy-five years 
ago seem most attractive, but Gilbert Thomas in The 
Christian World asks, ““But how was it in the good old 
days with the poor and illiterate, the feeble-minded, the 
incurables and the unfortunates generally?” 


Church people generally will be glad to read that 
Dr. Walter W. Van Kirk has resumed his weekly 
broadcasts, ‘‘Religion in the News,” Saturdays at 
6.45 p.m. E.S. T., over WEAF and the Red Network. 


The moving prayer of the aged pontiff broadcast 
from Vatican City September 29, included within the 
scope of its blessing not only “the faithful” but “all 
humanity.” 


Hardly a denomination in New England that did 
not lose several churches by hurricane or flood, and 
many of them are a total loss. 
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Nature and Human Nature 


CXLI. 


“The Tumultuous Privacy of Storm” 


Johannes 


N this twenty-first of September, as night comes 
on, we find ourselves isolated at our little hill 
farm at Beards Hollow, New York. The 

Equinoctial storm, although in fact there is no such 
thing, has cut us off in every way except by radio. 
We know in part what is going on at Fire Island, in 
New York harbor, in Manchester, in Hartford, in 
New Haven, up along the Connecticut River, in the 
Bronx, on storm-swept Cape Cod, and along many a 
famous motor road now flooded, but we do not know 
how the assistant editor of our paper and her sister 
are getting along in our guest house half a mile up our 
mountain road. We do not know how Don Fancher, 
our neighbor, a few hundred yards down the road, 
is managing. We can see his milk house surrounded 
by water, but we cannot go to him and he cannot come 
to us. Between us rages Stony Creek, which some- 
times almost dries up, and the bridge built last year 
with great care has been swept away. Down the 
mountain road another torrent rushes past the house, 
carrying the tons of stone and gravel that were put 
on to the road only a few weeks ago. Our experience 
is nothing compared with the experiences of thou- 
sands on this day of tornado, flood, and torrential 
rain, but it is interesting and illuminating to us. 
Here I sit, feet in the oven of the kitchen stove, shoes 
drying on the back of the stove, overcoat spread out 
on the wood-box, rubbers washed inside and out, and 
the Madame resting from the thrilling experience of 
seeing our staunch bridge, with its great trees for 
sleepers, yield at last to the pounding and crash down. 

Would that all people storm-tossed, storm- 
drenched, storm-endangered, this day could be as snug 
as we are this night. My raincoat is on the other side 
of Stony Creek, for I put it on Don Fancher just be- 
fore the bridge went out. He had a long trek to make 
after the cows, and he could not get up the road 
after the raincoat kept at his brother’s farm. 

This is the holiday of our assistant editor. For 
ten days or two weeks each year she honors our guest 
house by her presence. It is theoretically a time of 
sunny motor trips and long evenings studying the 
stars. But it has rained almost all the time since she 
came up six days ago. Stony Creek was high, but we 
thought nothing about it. The road between our 
two places was a little slippery, but I went over it 
every day and some days half a dozen times. Even 
today we drove to Cobleskill to put a guest on the 
10.17 a. m. train to New York. It rained hard as we 
drove back, but we had had hard rains before and 
nothing happened. After listening to affairs in 
Europe for an hour in the afternoon, we put on rain- 
coats and walked down to see Stony Creek. It was 
high but still two or three feet below the flooring of the 
bridge. I called the Madame’s attention to the way 
the angry waters dashed against the farther wall, 
striking the bank back of the wall as well as the wall 
itself. ‘There was a stream in the road, but we could 
easily avoid it. Pretty well drenched, we came back, 
for it was raining harder than ever. Then I started 


out on foot to Joseph’s View to see our Boston guests. 
The stream in the road now was on both sides, tear- 
ing down the hill, but by jumping from island to 
island I got along for a hundred yards, and then saw a 
solid stream coming over the brow of the hill, too rapid 
and too deep to negotiate easily, and so I turned back. 
It grew larger by the minute and great boulders came 
clattering down with it. 

For those who do not know our place, let me say 
that our land lies both below and above Stony Creek. 
Our old disused hophouse and the mail-box are down 
the road on the other side of the stream, for there the 
county road ends and there the rural mail route ends, 
too. 

We live in a house well above the stream but 
under the hill. The steepest part of the road is that 
just above us. Beyond this steep pitch lies our big 
meadow, then the old pastures now reforested or 
grown up with bushes, hickories, wild apples and 
white ash. I got up the hill far enough to see that a 
great volume of water was tearing down from our 
upper fields along the line of one of the ditches that 
drain the meadow. The ditches on each side of the 
road could not care for it, so it came surging alone the 
dirt and gravel road. 

Soon after I got into the house, we saw a car 
backing down the hill in this flood and turning into 
our driveway. It was Don Fancher, who came into 
the kitchen to warn us not to try to go up the road. 
He lives with his folks in the house up above Joseph’s 
View and works the farm below us across Stony Creek. 
I said, “Come back to supper and stay here tonight.” 
And added, ‘“‘Or are you afraid for the bridge?” He 
replied, ““The bridge has about all it can stand, and I 
think I had better get my car over to the other side.” 
Would that I had done the same! 

When I went out an hour later and down along 
higher ground to look at the bridge, I found the farther 
wall caving in and the end of the bridge tossing on the 
waters. Don had set three large milk cans in the center 
of the road on his side to stop cars. I went back 
hurriedly for the Madame, and told her she probably 
never would see anything like it again. Down she 
came to see the wreck. In a little while, with a roar- 
ing and crashing, the bridge was carried away and 
hurled over against the steep bank where we stood, 
the heavy timbers not tearing apart but moving all 
together. There we were. No telephone, no road, no 
bridge, mail-box on the other side, water on all sides - 
of our buildings, but perfectly safe in “the tumultuous 
privacy of storm,” only ours was a few notches more 
tumultuous than that of Whittier. 

“Now,” I said, “we will see whether the rac- 
coons can come tonight.’”” We knew that they could 
not get over Stony Creek and were reasonably cer- 
tain they would not attempt crossing the rushing 
Pasture Brook back of the barns, and so if they came 
we should know that they lived near by. They did 
come early in the evening, ravenous for all I had to 
offer. We did not hold back in feeding them, for I 
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know that flood waters in the mountains go down as 
fast as they come up, and I felt reasonably sure that I 
could walk out up the mountain on the morrow, 
whether I could get the car out or not. As to getting 
to Boston again, there were four days for man and 
nature to deal with the matter before seven a. m. 
on Monday. 
* * 

Forty-eight hours have passed since | wrote the 
foregoing story, and our car is still in the wagon-house. 

The waters have gone down only to reveal a road 
transformed into a creek bed, great boulders piled up 
in one place, yawning pot-holes in other places. No 
car, no horse-drawn vehicle, could get up the hill. If 
the meadow were dry we might get past the worst 
places and on to the less damaged road above. I made 
contact with the mailman by going down the bank of 
Stony Creek to a farmer’s bridge which stood higher 
than the more solid bridge on the road. But I passed 
one farmer’s bridge that was destroyed. This farmer 
took his horses, and drove down hill with his milk to a 
neighbor, who had the bridge. These people always 
“manage.’”’ So with the help of Don and Tiny we too 
are “managing” today. Tiny brought one long plank 
in his truck and he and Don with crowbars pried 
another plank from our bridge, and laid the two 
across our still swollen stream. Now I am in close 
touch with the mail. A brother just back from a 
business trip into Pennsylvania drove up and brought 
papers and food supplies. Today by climbing around 
obstacles a young and spry man can get to Joseph’s 
View. I found the assistant editor and her sister 
cheerful and philosophical. This year, for the first 
time, the upper place has a radio, and it has been 
a veritable god-send to the incarcerated New Eng- 
landers. They are waiting patiently for clouds to 
break and the sun to shine once more. The worst 
hours for them were those before the electric power 
came on again yesterday morning, for this place is 
almost completely dependent on electricity for the 
normal services of a household. I built a fire in a 
little basement stove and on this they managed to 
get breakfast, although it is a one-hole stove. 

The radio tells us how completely travel between 
Albany and Boston is suspended, but I know that the 
mails go through. Mail dispatchers ‘manage’ as 
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well as farmers. They may send mail around a few 
hundred extra miles, but some way it gets there. 

In Cobleskill, there is a fair association, and for 
years the fairs have been famous, bringing from 10,000 
to 20,000 people to the village every day for four days. 
The fair in the past has been so blessed with weather 
that it has been named “the sunshine fair.” This 
year the law of averages operated with a bang. 

On the night that our bridge went out, the Cobles- 
kill Creek swept over the fair grounds. Scores of the 
people who run the shows and various stands were 
camped there in tents and trailers. The cattle barns 
were on the banks of the stream. There was a scene 
of wild hurry and excitement as men plunged through 
swiftly rising waters to save registered cattle and pure- 
bred sheep and pigs. The trotting horses from far and 
near were stabled there too, and had to be moved. All 
night men labored. The Red Cross came to life. A 
schoolhouse was opened for drenched show people and 
concessionaires. Hot coffee and food were prepared 
for workers and victims. Some of these people, almost 
bankrupt from a wet summer, had staked their all on 
catching up at the Cobleskill fair. Financially they 
were wiped out. Cobleskill had a miniature refugee 
rush. On that same fateful Wednesday, a truck driver, 
crossing one of the mountain streams up above us, 
was drowned. He was trying to get help for a stalled 
truck. Few of us realize the power of water in flood. 
Down our own hill, it carried stones that no man can 
lift. 

Weare cut off, but all that this means to us is that 
we cannot get into the motor car and go where we 
choose. In this isolated place our hearts are in Spring- 
field, in Hartford, in West Hampton, in London, in 
Godesberg, in Prague. The tumultuous privacy of 
storm, in this age of science, never lasts long. Nor 
do we live in a world where it seems moral to sit with 
feet in the oven of the kitchen stove over long. 

* * 

How we got out on the Saturday after the storm, 
how the Summit road gang pushed us over the fields 
to a road that was practicable, how the guests at 
Joseph’s View were brought out early Sunday morn- 
ing, and how we all made a zigzag journey to Boston 
on that day, may or may not be told in our next 
chapter. 


Joseph’s View 


Florence I. Adams 


E had looked forward—my sister and I—to 
W ten peaceful, happy days at J oseph’s View. 
The weather had been so abominable all 
summer that we felt the latter part of September just 
had to be fine. We planned to spend many hours on 
the porch in the sunshine looking at the view, of which 
we never tire, and we knew we should have several 
lovely rides. 
To be sure, there was the possibility that Madam 
Peter might be teaching her children to climb trees 
about this time, and she might choose the tall cedar 


-gome of whose branches lie across the roof of J oseph’s 


View, to practice on. But we take a deep interest in 
the raccoon family and would not feel resentful if they 


did disturb our slumbers. Then there was the snake! 
I felt a little dubious when I first read about that, but 
my fears vanished when I got the whole story from Dr. 
van Schaick. He found on investigating that a small 
window in a dark and little used cellar under the old 
part of the house was open a few inches. No doubt 
that is where the snake came in, and where he went 
out again, probably immediately after his encounter 
with our manager, which very likely was no more 
pleasing to him than it was to Dr. Lalone. After 
closing the window Dr. van Schaick made a thorough 
search all through the house, and went over it again 
later with his brother, with a powerful light—looking 
on the top of every beam and into every crevice—and 
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they saw no snake. So we did not worry about rac- 
coons or snakes or even wasps—and certainly not 
about floods and hurricanes. 

It rained the day we went up—September 15— 
and off and on for the next two or three days, but that 
was all right. It couldn’t rain for ten consecutive 
days—though last July had proved to us that it could. 
But this was different. The Cobleskill fair opened 
Monday the 19th, and Cobleskill proudly boasts that 
it always has good weather for the fair. It rained 
Monday and all day Tuesday, and by Wednesday 
night the grounds were covered with several feet of 
water. Exhibitors had hard work to save their live- 
stock from drowning, and many pigs and sheep did 
drown. 

But that was still in the future as we cheerfully 
tended the fire in the Franklin stove through Friday 
and Saturday and Sunday. There was a neat pile of 
wood in the basement, enough to last us through 
several visits (we burned it all up before we left), the 
big living room is very pleasant, and I was quite con- 
tent to lie on the couch near the fire and rest and listen 
to the radio. 

There has been no radio at Joseph’s View until 
this year, when Dr. van Schaick bought a new one 
for the farm and put his old one in the guest house. 
What a blessing it was to us in our days of imprison- 
ment! We might have got tired of it at some other 
time, but with so many exciting things going on in the 
world we stuck to it pretty closely. We followed 
the European situation with intense interest until the 
hurricane, but after Wednesday our attention was 
divided. 

What a day that Wednesday was! Who would 
have supposed that a tropical hurricane would strike 
a secluded little valley among the hills of central 
New York! We had got used to having it rain all the 
time. We had got used to the fog, and had got inter- 
ested in studying it. Sometimes it came over the 
crest of Pine Mountain and moved steadily to the 
foot as though someone were drawing down a curtain. 
Sometimes a wisp of vapor started at the bottom and 
moved up till the whole mountain was covered. Some- 
times Pine Mountain and Cobble would be completely 
hidden while the farther hills towards the gap would 
stand out clearly, and the next moment they would 
be gone too. Sometimes the fog would close in on the 
house from all sides at once, stealing up till we seemed 
shut in by an impenetrable wall of white, through 
which we saw dim shadows of only the very nearest 
trees. 

There was not so much fog that Wednesday, but 
it rained—how it rained! I have never seen it rain 
so hard, without the slightest let-up, for so long a 
time—not even during that week of cloudbursts last 
July. Streams of water ran down the face of Cobble 
in a dozen places where no brook had been before. 
Down the low hill across the road three large streams 
dashed over rocks and rushed down the road. Two 
branches of the creek run through the meadow below 
us, and as we sit on the porch we can trace their 
course by the trees along the banks, but we see no 
water. Now they were raging torrents, overflowing 
their banks, and roaring like Niagara. When the 
wind began to rise we welcomed it—a strong wind, we 


said, might blow away the clouds. But the clouds 
grew blacker, and the rain came down still harder, and 
the wind blew it across the valley in what seemed solid 
sheets of water. 

I went into the basement in the middle of the 
afternoon and found water running across the floor 
and settling round the wood-pile. We needed that 
wood, and we hastened to carry several basketfuls 
upstairs and to pile a lot more in a dry place where we 
could reach‘it from the stairs. Then, fearing, if it got 
much worse, that we could not get to the tank, we 
filled cans and pitchers with drinking water, as if 
preparing for a siege. We had no idea then that we 
were in the outskirts of a tropical hurricane, and that 
terrible damage was being done all over New England. 

We had no callers that day. Dr. van Schaick 
tried to get up there on foot sometime during the 
afternoon. He found the road very bad, but struggled 
on till he saw what he said looked like a solid wall 
of water coming toward him, and gave it up. He 
knew we were safe and comfortable. 

In the morning we found that we were marooned. 
The bridge across the creek just below the farmhouse 
had been swept away, so there was no getting to 
Beards Hollow and the rest of the world in that di- 
rection. The road by Joseph’s View—rough and hilly 
at its best—had been so washed that it would have 
been impossible to drive a car over it. So for two days 
the question of how and when we would get to Boston 
remained unanswered. We assumed that the main 
highways would be open by Monday—but would 
that do us any good? 

Planks over the creek where the bridge had been 
opened the way for foot passengers, and the road com- 
missioner promised to try to get the road patched up 
so the car could get out that way. Early Saturday 
morning Dr. van Schaick appeared at Joseph’s View 
(of course he had been up several times since the 
flood) and Mrs. van Schaick was with him. He an- 
nounced his intention of getting the car up to Joseph’s 
View that day (the worst of the damage was between 
the two places) and going to Boston on Sunday. 
Mrs. van Schaick did not like it. Shefeared he would 
wreck the car and himself, and she thought he would be 
more useful to the Leader alive than dead. But she is 
only a woman, and no man expects a woman to be 
reasonable! I pointed out that it could make no 
great difference if we did not go till Tuesday, giving 
the men another day to work on the road. I was not 
due in the office till Wednesday, and with Dr. Lalone 
here—perfectly capable of pinch-hitting for the editor 
at any time—I did not think the paper would suffer 
seriously. 

The editor of the Leader is a patient man—as all 
who know him will agree. But he is, well, let us call ~ 
it firm, and he has the natural masculine objection to 
being told what he should or should not do by women. 
Telling us with considerable emphasis that he in- 
tended to go to Boston on the following day, he went 
outside to seek more intelligent company. And 
apparently he found it, for only a short time after he 
and Mrs. van Schaick had returned to the farm we 
looked out and saw the car standing by the barn. 
He had enlisted the help of the men working on the 
road, and together they got the car through the fields 
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as far as possible, and then somehow, I don’t know 
how, over the rocks and ruts of what was once the 
road, to the level ground in front of the house. 

That accomplished, the rest was simple—com- 
paratively. Dr. van Schaick drove on at once around 
through Richmondville and back into Beards Hollow 
as far as the creek. In the morning he and Mrs. 
van Schaick carried their baggage across the planks 
and drove to Cobleskill. At the same time one of the 
young men in the Fancher family, who live just above 
Joseph’s View, took my sister and me and our baggage 
in his car over the very rough and uncertain road be- 
yond their place to where it meets a good hard road. 
There we changed to the car of Dr. van Schaick’s 
brother Francis, who took us through Richmondville 
to Cobleskill to join the others. 

We left Cobleskill at 7.45 standard time, and 
reached Boston without the slightest difficulty, but 
by strange and devious ways. It was an extremely 
interesting ride, much of it through beautiful country, 
but it was heartbreaking to see the thousands of 
beautiful trees laid low. 

At the beginning of this story I said we did not 
worry about snakes. We had to go down into the 
basement more often than usual because we kept 
up the fire all day and every day, but we had no fear 
of finding a snake in the wood-pile. However, about 
noon on Saturday I discovered one leisurely meander- 
ing across the bathroom floor. I did not scream and I 
did not run. I amastandpatter from Vermont, and 
I stood my ground. I kept my eye on the snake and 
wondered what I should do about it. I knew it had to 
be killed, but I did not want to do it. It was at the 
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back of the room and moving slowly, so I stepped out- 
side and armed myself with a broom and a stick of 
wood, and spoke to my sister from the foot of the 
stairs. She came down, and after some discussion of 
the situation went out to see if she could find a man. 
I drew up a chair and sat down to watch the snake, 
poking it back with the broom when it showed a dis- 
position to crawl away. At last it got tired of that 
and made a determined break for liberty, whereupon 
I whacked it with the broom and held it down with one 
hand while I seized the stick of wood with the other 
and killed it. When Stella came hurrying back to say 
that she had been to the Fanchers’ and both the 
young men were out, but Mrs. Fancher expected her 
husband in very soon and would send him down, I felt 
rather foolish to think I had not had sense enough to 
kill the thing at once. When we saw Mr. Fancher 
coming down the road I went to meet him and apolo- 
gize. I told him I killed the snake myself, and he 
said, “I glory in your spunk.” 

It wasn’t a large snake—perhaps fifteen or pos- 
sibly eighteen inches long. But who knows that the 
one Dr. Lalone saw was any longer? ‘The snake that 
got away probably does not differ much from the fish 
that got away. 

It was a vacation very different from what we had 
expected, but that affair of the snake is the only thing 
I would have left out if I could. I did not enjoy that, 
but I enjoyed everything else. We were interested 
and happy every minute. Our only worries were that 
we could not hear from home and that our being there 
at that time added to Dr. van Schaick’s burdens. 
This, however, he flatly denies. 


“JT Like America,” by Granville Hicks 


Walter H. Bradley 


The following comment was received too late to 
be included in the symposium on “I Like America.” 
It is written by the treasurer of the Fisher Manufac- 
turing Company of New York and Fisherville, Mass. 


EFORE reviewing this readable little volume we 
wish to confess that the author knows far 
more about the conditions in America than 

we do. And we are indeed grateful to him for having 
so graphically laid before us so much of the sordidness 
which surrounds the lives of the people of this nation. 
No one reading these pages can help feeling that such 
conditions are disgraceful and must be changed. 

Says the author: “The first reason, then, why 
books like this have to be written is to remind people 
of what America is really like. The second reason is 
to convince them that a change is possible.” 

After having told us of his long line of New 
England ancestors and of his comfortable home, and 
how it was altered and improved by a neighbor with a 
flair for carpentry (not by union labor), he proceeds 
to tell us how backward housing is in America, and of 
the gallant and uphill fights of labor unions against 
the politicians, whom he regards as the tools of Big 
Business. One wonders if we would not have better 
housing in this country if labor unions of the building 
trades were not quite so drastic in their regulations and 
demands. But that is our wonder—not the author’s. 


He then confesses that he is a Communist, and 
tells about his being “fired’’ from Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute and of the fate of other teachers in 
other colleges who apparently suffered a similar fate 
for their views. 

He has remarks to make about the injustice of 
courts of law, and drags in the Scottsboro case and 
the Sacco-Vanzetti case and many others, and speaks 
harshly against capitalistic propaganda turned out on 
the radio and in the newspapers. 

One is driven to the conclusion that the author is 
still too young and too naive to realize that there 
really is no justice this side of Heaven, and that he 
expects humans to have the judicial attributes of a 
Divinity. However, there is really no harm in his 
ranting against those of his fellowmen who happen to 
have a different point of view from his. 

None of this need have much attention given to it. 
But when he states that the improvement in American 
life must come through “planned economy”’ we should 
focus all our faculties. Here may be the solution to 
all our troubles. However, planned economy in the 
fascist states is immediately thrown out, “not only 
because Fascism stirs up race prejudice, crushes labor 
unions, persecutes religious groups, tortures political 
opponents, and destroys culture; not only because it 
thrives upon nationalism and leads inevitably to war; 
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me 


but also because it is a plan for scarcity instead of a 
plan for abundance. Through Fascism big business, 
for the sake of profit, abandons any attempt to use 
our productive capacity and condemns the people to 
bare subsistence. Glory Fascism offers on every hand, 
but not the plenty that has become our birthright.”’ 
On the other hand, planned economy in the Soviet 
Union appears to be O. K. Of course the Soviets 
failed to hit the nail on the head right off, but they 
have experimented and still are experimenting, and 
life is really quite worth while there. 

We wonder. Wouldn’t we have a little more 
confidence in the author if he had not spent so much 
of his time in his study gazing on the Taconic Hills, 


or in the classrooms of the colleges, but had spent 
five years in Russia? Or wouldn’t we feel a little 
surer if the author were not a Yankee at all, but an 
emigrant from Russia to this country—one who knew 
Russia thoroughly and yet had been in this country 
long enough to understand our civilization—even 
with all its glaring faults? 

At the end, the author drags out of his eight- 
year-old daughter the definition of a Communist: 
“He wants all the poor people to be helped.” 

Well, so beit. The author writes well, is troubled 
by the evils of this world and wants to do what he 
can to help. We don’t have to accept his medicine, 
but we ought to like him for trying to help. 


Prolegomena to a Philosophy of Mountaineering — IT 
Elmo A. Robinson 


ERHAPS the most significant name in the story 
of the modern attitude toward nature is Jean 
Jacques Rousseau. “Back to nature” is the slo- 

gan usually associated with him. But he was con- 
fused in his concept of nature. Sometimes he pleaded 
for a return to a less artificial design for human educa- 
tion and human nature, sometimes for the superiority 
of country life over town life, sometimes for the 
beauties of natural scenery, sometimes for a romantic 
idealizing of the savage over the civilized. All of these 
were “nature” to Rousseau. Love of nature in our 
sense meant to him either love of wild scenery or the 
love of domesticity in the country. In many respects 
the secret of his influence is difficult to understand. 
He made one walking trip into the mountains. He 
never made a second, nor visited a glacier, nor crossed 
a pass except from necessity. Of “torrents, rocks, 
dark woods, mountains, rough paths, and frightful 
precipices,’’ he wrote eloquently. But what he actually 
valued most highly was not the high country but the 
lower wooded regions. 

Rousseau’s sociological novel, “Julie, ou la Nou- 
velle Héloise,”” has been pronounced the most popular 
and influential work of the eighteenth century. One of 
its most revolutionary features was the choice of a little 
town at the foot of the Alps as a setting for the story. 
Although it contains little local color and its few de- 
scriptions of scenery are somewhat unimaginative, 
nevertheless it was in great contrast to accepted literary 
standards, for ‘“‘in no previous work of French fiction 
in the eighteenth century had there been more than a 
garden path or a weeping willow that anybody could 
remember.” This novel suggested that a writer might 
look at nature with his own eyes and write what he saw 
and felt, rather than imitate conventional forms and 
stereotyped attitudes. What he has to say about “local 
walks’ will touch a responsive chord in hikers of today: 


I can only think of one way of traveling pleasanter 
than traveling on horseback, and that is to travel on 
foot. You start at your own time, you stop when you 
will, you do as much or as little as you choose. You see 
the country, you turn off to right or left; you examine 
anything which interests you, you stop to admire every 
view. Do Iseea stream, I wander by its banks; a leafy 
wood, I seek its shade; a cave, I enter it; a quarry, I 
study its geology. If Ilikea place I stop there. As soon 


as lam weary of it I goon. Iam independent of horses 
and postillions; I need not stick to regular routes or 
good roads; I go anywhere a man can go; I see all that 
a man can see; and as I am quite independent of every- 
body, I enjoy all the freedom a man can enjoy. . . . 

What varied pleasures we enjoy in this delightful 
way of traveling, not to speak of increasing health and a 
cheerful spirit. I notice that those who ride in nice, 
well-padded carriages are always wrapped in thought, 
gloomy, fault-finding, or sick; while those who go on 
foot are always merry, light-hearted, and delighted with 
everything. How cheerful we are when we get near our 
lodging for the night! How savory is the coarse food! 
How we linger at table enjoying our rest! How soundly 
we sleep on a hard bed! If you only want to get toa 
place you may ride in a post-chaise; if you want to travel 
you must go on foot. 


Rousseau’s enthusiasm for nature was caught up 
in Germany by Immanuel Kant, who was also in- 
fluenced by the “‘agreeable-horror” theory of the Eng- 
lish. Recognizing the fact that mountain scenery has 
a definite appeal to desirable emotions, but unable to 
go so far as to say that it is “beautiful,” he described it 
as “sublime.” By the sublime he meant that which, in 
comparison to all else, is great. Strictly speaking, no 
object of nature is sublime; the term describes a dis- 
position of the mind. Nature seems sublime on those 
occasions when all resistance to nature’s dominion is 
recognized as futile, and yet in spite of this recognition 
we are unafraid. The sublime challenges us to regard 
as small those things which nature is capable of taking 
away from us, and thus to regard its might as powerless: 


Bold, overhanging, and as it were threatening, 
rocks; clouds piled up in the sky, moving with lightning 
flashes and thunder peals; volcanoes in all their violence 
of destruction; hurricanes with their track of devasta- 
tion; the boundless ocean in a state of tumult; the lofty 
waterfall of a mighty river, and such like; these exhibit 
our faculty of resistance as insignificantly small in com- 
parison with their might. 


Kant was a city-dweller. Probably he never saw a high 
mountain, much less a voleano, nor an awful chasm, 
nor even a lofty waterfall. And yet in some mysterious 
manner he caught and expressed the feelings which 
mountains often induce. ; 
But it was Rousseau, rather than Kant, who cut 
the pattern for subsequent generations and who deter- 
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mined that nature should be beautiful and not merely 
sublime. Rousseau’s contribution has been concisely 
and sympathetically stated by another French phi- 
losopher: 

The mountains may, since the beginning of time, 
have had the faculty of rousing in those who looked upon 
them certain feelings comparable with sensations, and 
indeed inseparable from mountains. But Rousseau 
created in connection with them a new and original 
emotion. This emotion has become current coin, 
Rousseau having put it into circulation. And even to- 
day it is Rousseau who makes us feel it, as much and 
more than the mountains. True, there are reasons why 
this emotion, sprung from the heart of Jean-Jacques, 
should fasten on to mountains rather than any other 
object; the elementary feelings, akin to sensations, which 
were directly aroused by the mountains must have been 
able to harmonize with the new emotion. But Rousseau 
gathered them together, gave them their places, hence- 
forth as mere harmonics in a sound which he provided, 
by a true creation, the principal tone. It is the same 
with love of nature in general. Nature has ever aroused 
feelings which are almost sensations; people have always 
enjoyed the pleasant shade, the cool waters, etc., in fine 
all those things suggested in the word “amoenus” by 
which the Romans described the charm of the country. 
But a fresh emotion, surely the creation of some person 
or persons, has arisen and used these pre-existing notes 
as harmonics, and produced in this way something to be 
compared with the fresh tones of a new instrument, what 
we call in our respective countries the sentiment of 
nature. 


Those students of human nature, the psychologists, 
have endeavored to recognize, name, describe, and 
classify the motivations lying at the root of behavior. 
Pending their arrival at an agreement one is forced to 
choose among the various accounts submitted. One 
theory has it that there are four fundamental human 
wishes, and that all specific impulses can be classified 
as forms of one or more of these. The four are: (1) the 
wish for security, or the impulse to escape fear; (2) the 
wish for adventure, or the impulse to escape boredom; 
(3) the wish for response, or the impulse to escape lone- 
liness; and, (4) the wish for recognition, or the impulse 
to escape oblivion. 

Mountaineering, if the testimony of various wit- 
nesses is to be accepted, offers satisfaction to all four of 
these motivations. That this is true of the wishes for 
adventure and recognition, is obvious. As for recogni- 
tion, the ascent of a difficult peak is the source of con- 
siderable prestige. Even without such an ascent the 
mere fact that one hikes about in the high country may 
be enough to insure the reputation of being a person of 
some ability and importance. And as for adventure, 
mountaineering and pack-trips certainly offer that, 
with varying degrees of emotional thrills. They afford 
an escape from routine which is perhaps saner than that 
attained by hunting or even fishing. 

But such expeditions also offer satisfaction of the 
desire for response in friendships, romances, and the 
sense of solidarity of the group. “It isa paradox,” says 
Schuster, “that mountaineering, whose specific impulse 
is a Wordsworthian desire for solitude, should depend 
for half its exercise on comradeship. . . . There are 
solitary climbers. But the ordinary mountaineer is 
dependent upon his companion (sometimes in the most 
literal sense).”” I think it could be shown that even the 
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solitary climber gets something of this sense of response. 
Mountain climbing, according to Spengler, is the most 
characteristic sport of our modern culture, for it ex- 
presses so clearly the fundamental urge of that culture, 
the impulse to be alone with the infinite. But tobe 
alone with the infinite implies that the infinite is per- 
sonalized and through its majesty and beauty is speak- 
ing directly to the lonely climber and to him alone. 

To claim that mountaineering, or even a vacation 
in the mountains, satisfies the wish for security and 
“the quest for certainty’ may sound absurd to the con- 
firmed citizen of the city streets. But the fact that this 
claim is not baseless, and the explanation of why it is 
not baseless, is clearly expressed by Bergson, even 
though he is writing of simple country walks rather 
than difficult ascents: 


Man is the only animal whose actions are uncertain, 
who hesitates, gropes about and lays plans in the hope of 
success and the fear of failure. He is alone in realizing 
that he is subject to illness, alone in knowing that he 
must die. The rest of nature goes on its expanding 
course in absolute tranquillity. Although plants and 
animals are the sport of chance, they rely on the passing 
hour as they would on eternity. We drink in something 
of this unshakable confidence during a country walk, 
from which we return quieted and soothed. 


It is difficult to compress into a few words a state- 
ment of all the satisfactions and values of mountaineer- 
ing. Perhaps this sentence does it about as well as it 
can be done: “The glorious heat of noonday, the 
majesty of the night, the marching stars, the wide 
vision, the suggestion of peril, the rhythmic movement 
of the body, the fellowship of toil, the attainment—all 
these together make some new and precious thing 
which lives in us and which will till thought and feeling 
die.”” (Schuster.) 

To review the development of human attitudes 
and behaviors with respect to mountains is to assemble 
evidence that human nature can be changed, or at least 
that it has changed. This proposition must of necessity 
form a part of any philosophy based upon mountaineer- 
ing. To say that human nature changes is not to claim 
that the fundamental wishes or needs which motivate 
behavior are altered; presumably they are not. Rather 
is it an assertion that the change is in the behavior it- 
self, by which men seek to meet their needs. In 
seventeenth-century Europe to climb mountains for 
pleasure was not even thought of; it was contrary to 
human nature as then constituted. In twentieth- 
century Europe and America it is human nature to love 
mountains and mountaineering. The change which 
has come about suggests the possibility of modifying a 
great many other aspects of behavior which are now 
commonly regarded as fixed and unalterable character- 
istics of human nature. 

Among the many possible directions in which 
human nature may change in the future is one which 
is specifically implied by mountaineering. This is a 
diminishing evaluation of the profit motive. Critics of 
mountaineering often exclaim, “Well, I just can’t see 
what anybody gets out of risking life and limb in that 
fashion!’ Beneath such impulsive outbursts lie the 
common assumptions of our age, or at least of the age 
which is passing: that a man should do only what will 
bring him profit; that there abideth three kinds of 
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profit—political power, social prestige, and economic 
wealth, and that the greatest of these is wealth. There 
is no activity of man which is more directly opposed to 
such a philosophy than mountaineering. Our com- 
mercial civilization assumes that in the absence of the 
struggle for economic existence there can be no ade- 
quate urge to action, no sustained striving, no admir- 
able achievement. Every man or woman who climbs 
for the love of it is proclaiming a denial of this point of 
view. Is there not significance in the fact that moun- 
taineering never became a popular activity until after 
the industrial revolution and the rise of capitalism? 
Superficially this relationship might be thought to rest 
upon the improvements in transportation which have 
rendered the mountains accessible. But such an as- 
sumption hardly explains all of the changes of attitudes, 
especially the almost religious consecration to the task, 
which characterizes many climbers. Even in the con- 
ventional vacation camping trip, or even in the simple 
excursion to the hills for a day’s outing, is there not 
manifest a desire to get away from the world of com- 
petitive struggle for wealth, a desire to erase the lines 
of social cleavage indicative of relative degrees of eco- 
nomic success, a desire for equality and fraternity? 
Certainly the genuine mountaineer constitutes vital 
testimony for the existence of powerful motivations 
upon which it is conceivable that the society of the 
future may place greater reliance. 

Just as mountaineering constitutes a rebuttal of 
economic materialism, so does it constitute a refutation 
of metaphysical materialism—if such a refutation be 
any longer needed. For, although the interaction of 
units of matter, call them atoms or what you will, may 
explain some phenomena very clearly and usefully, it 
does not adequately and completely explain a universe 
in which there are men who scale peaks. Mountaineer- 
ing is but one of the many evidences that human 
nature is (7n some sense) superior to nature which is not 
human. It is indicative of the power of man’s spirit to 
conquer the physical obstacles which threaten to inhibit 
an expansion of the life of the mind. It is not merely 
that a man is able to get his body to the summit of a 
mountain—which in itself is often no mean achieve- 
ment. Itisrather that, as Kant saw, he is able, perhaps 
without an ascent, perhaps by contemplation from the 
lake at the mountain’s base, to understand that his own 
spirit or personality, without being alien to physical 
nature, is in its awareness and sensitivity more real 
than the apparent soullessness and inertness of glacier 
and granite. Indeed, he may come to feel, since he is 
not alien to the panorama before him, that glacier and 
granite are not alien to him, and that perhaps they 
share some of his psychic qualities. Pursuing his medi- 
tations he may eventually conclude that nature as a 
whole is (in some sense) superior to human nature, but 
that its superiority is with respect to those same 
psychic qualities which make him superior to nature’s 
details. He may find himself with the faith that the 
universe as a whole is alive, conscious, and communica- 
tive. Thus one who philosophizes about mountaineer- 
ing is likely to find himself at home among the panpsy- 
chists, accepting their interpretation of the cosmic 
variables. (Charles Hartshorne.) 

One other aspect of mountain philosophy is the 
recognition that the irregularities of the earth’s surface 


offer unexpected testimony of beauty and friendliness. 
“The two most obvious characteristics of Nature... . 
are loveliness and power. The beauty dawned later 
upon human intelligences than did its power.”’ (Alfred 
N. Whitehead.) To sleep on a high mountainside a 
few centuries ago was to suffer the maximum torments 
of fear. Even Emerson of our own time, with all his 
love for nature, was too timid to spend a night in the 
open among the big trees, although his fears were 
“scientific’* rather than “theological,” fears of disease 
rather than of divinity. Parts of the earth’s crust that 
were once regarded as at least uninteresting, or more 
probably as ugly, repelling, and inimical, are now 
looked upon as bits of marvelous beanty, inviting, and 
friendly. From horror to “agreeable horror,” to agree- 
ableness without horror, to fascinated delight—such 
has been our heritage of attitudes. 

Something of this same development is occasion- 
ally recapitulated by the initiate Sierran, to whom the 
first days among the crests may seem terrifyingly over- 
powering, but in whom this depression is soon replaced 
by an unexpected yet welcome elation. What was 
once lonely and forbidding becomes a spot in which to 
curl up comfortably and confidently in one’s blankets 
and lay one self down to rest. The mountaineer has 
been one who, “passing through the Valley of Baca, 
maketh it a well.’”’ Hehas given the lie to those who 
deny the evidence that the universe is in some respects 
friendly to man and man’s aspirations. Any complete 
philosophy must incorporate these racial and individual 
experiences into its final description of the nature and 
meaning of the cosmos. 

* so 2k 

WHAT LIQUOR COSTS THE NON-DRINKER 

“Tf I don’t bother drink, drink won’t bother me.’’ So many 
a citizen has said, when asked to do something about the country- 
wide lawlessness that our present national free-for-all booze 
system has produced. 

A councilman in Los Angeles, as reported in the Times, has 
taken the ordinary police statistics of that city, and has shown 
that every time a drinker pays a quarter for his glass or glasses, 
no matter what intoxicant he drinks, everybody in town pays 
five cents to take care of the consequences. 

Retailers pay for licenses, and their fund amounts to about 
$335,000 a year. But that’s a trifle. 

It costs Los Angeles $45 to arrest a drunk. The sellers’ 
license fees do not pay for these arrests, nor for the support of the 
prisoners, nor for the treatment of alcoholics and inebriates, nor 
for the support of the drunks’ wives and children, nor for damages 
caused by drunks to property and persons. 

It is the whole population which pays all these expenses, 
including, of course, the people who never touch intoxicants. 

And that’s why it costs Los Angeles six times as much to 
handle drunks as the dealers’ licenses produce. It takes about 
a third of the time of the police force, which means a third of the 
officers’ salaries and other police department expenses. 

And for Los Angeles you can write your own city or town’s 
name, unless you happen to live in one of the few remaining dry 
sections of the country. 

Abraham Lincoln is often quoted to the effect that you can’t 
fool all the people all the time. But if he were alive today he 
might wonder whether somebody had not hypnotized all the 
people into believing ,for quite a while, that liquor is an individual 
problem. 

But it isn’t, not when all of us have to pay a fifth of the 
country’s total drink bill, whether we use any of the drink or not. 

That looks suspiciously like taxation without representation! 
—WNorthwestern Christian Advocate. 
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Death of Theodore Fischer : 


HE Rev. Theodore Adolph Fischer, D. D., died 

at New Haven Hospital, Friday, Sept. 23. 

Two weeks earlier he had undergone a minor 

operation for hernia and apparently was making a 

rapid recovery. A blood clot developed, in which 

situation science seems more or less helpless, and the 
end came suddenly. 

Dr. Fischer had been pastor of the Universalist 
church in New Haven, Conn., for thirty-two years. 
Twenty-six years of that time he was on the board of 
the Connecticut Universalist Convention and for the 
past eleven years he had been president of the Con- 
vention. 

Funeral services were held in the Universalist 
church at New Haven at two p. m., September 27. 
From eleven to one that day the body lay in state, 
and hundreds visited the church to look at a beloved 
figure. For the funeral services the 
church was packed to the doors, peo- 
ple standing wherever they could get 
in, and many had to be turned away. 

Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., con- 
ducted the service and made the ad- 
dress. He was assisted by Dr. Fred 
C. Leining of New York, one of the 
boys led into the ministry by Dr. 
Fischer, who read the scriptures, by 
Dean Lee S. McCollester, who made 
the prayer, and by the Rev. Delmar 
E. Trout of Meriden, pastor of Dr. 
Fischer’s home church, who made the 
invocation. Interment took place in 
Walnut Grove Cemetery, Meriden, 


assisted in this service. 

Among the Universalist clergy- 
men who attended the services were 
Dr. Roger F. Etz, former General 
Superintendent, the Rev. Stanley 
Manning of Hartford, the Rev. 
Harold Niles of Bridgeport, the Rev. Harry A. Hersey 
of Danbury, the Rev. Clifford D. Newton of Stafford, 
the Rev. Harold A. Lumsden of Stamford, the Rev. 
H. Gertrude Roscoe Coe of Waterbury, the Rev. 
Hazel I. Kirk of Medford Hillside, Mass., Dr. George 
E. Huntley of Roxbury, Mass., and the Rev. Charles 
H. Emmons, vice-president of the General Conven- 
tion. The bearers were the Rev. Robert Montgomery 
and the Rev. Keith Jones, students in Yale Divinity 
School, assistants at the church; the Rev. John E. 
Wood of Braintree, Mass.; Mr. Kenneth 8. Hubbard 
of New Haven; the Rev. Douglas Hill Robbins of 
Orange, Mass., assistant at the church 1927-1934; Dr. 
Joseph 8S. G. Bolton, head of the English department 
at Skidmore College. 

Theodore Adolph Fischer was born at Meriden, 
Conn., September 19, 1873, the son of Christian and 
Johanna Fischer. He graduated from Tufts Divinity 
School with the degree of Bachelor of Divinity in 
1896. Later he did work at the Yale Divinity School 
and received a B. D. from that institution in 1912. 
On October 29, 1901, he was married to Harriet Lewis 


Fales, at Meriden. She survives him. He also is sur- 
vived by his daughter Martha, now Mrs. Arthur F. 
Ells of Litchfield, three sisters, Augusta, Lillian and 
Catherine Fischer, and one brother, Henry Fischer, all 
of Meriden. 

His pastorates were as follows: Warren, Mass., 
1896-99; Medford Hillside, Mass., 1899-1906 (East 
Cambridge part of this time, also); New Haven, 1906 
until his death. 

To Tufts not long ago he made a gift of $15,000 
for the Fischer Arch. 

We are indebted to a prominent citizen for the 
following discriminating sketch: 

“Theodore Fischer was officially a minister of the 
Universalist Church, but in reality he was a minister 
of the Church Universal. Wherever he went, and he 
went everywhere, he had for all humanity ‘the magic 
of the necessary word. He walked 
up and down in the hearts of all who 
heard him.’ Wherever there was 
trouble, illness, sadness, there he was 
also. There is hardly a highway 
or byway in this entire community 
which does not contain a home in 
whose heart he at some time lighted 
a candle of hope and cheer. 

“In the pulpit he was a forceful 
speaker, earnest, eloquent, and with 
a compelling sincerity. As an in- 
dividual he was indefatigable in good 
works. But he had executive ability 
also. He was president of Good Will 
Industries, Inc., a member of the 
board of the Dixwell Community 
House and of the City Missionary 
Association; for the past few years 
he has been president of the Connect- 
icut Universalist Convention, and, 
uniquely but quite naturally, he was 
at one time president of the Congre- 
gational Club of New Haven. These few examples 
give some indication of the breadth of his activity. 

“This brief sketch should not leave unsaid a few 
words concerning a predominant characteristic. He 
possessed a serene and vital cheerfulness. When 
Robert Louis Stevenson said, ‘Give us strength, give 
us courage, gaiety and the quiet mind,’ his prayer was 
answered in Theodore Fischer.” 

The Rev. H. A. Hersey writes of him as follows: 

“From his student days when he was pastor in 
East Cambridge, all through his pastorate in the early 
days of the Medford Hillside parish, and then through 
thirty-two years of a distinguished pastorate in New 
Haven, I have known and honored and loved Theodore 
Fischer. For the past eight years it has been my great 
privilege to be his co-worker on the Connecticut state 
board, to go with my brother ministers, and annually 
for some years with the young people of the state, 
to his beautiful summer home in Stony Creek. We 
ministers have also made his home in New Haven 
a real denominational headquarters, a place where he 
and his gracious wife were abundantly ‘given to hos- 
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pitality.’ For thirty-two years, an entire generation, 
he has been minister to Universalists, and a host of 
others in the city, widely known, universally respected 
and loved. The thirtieth anniversary of his pastorate 
was an occasion deep in its significance, and never to be 
forgotten by those whose privilege it was to be present, 
when men of many churches, and the Jewish rabbi, 
spoke words which they did not need to measure, and 
with a depth of feeling, brotherly love and community 
honor rarely seen in so abundant flow. Although I am 
writing this two days before the funeral takes place, and 
before I have seen a newspaper report, I am sure that 
throughout the city there will be such recognition and 
such sadness as seldom is caused by the death of any 
Protestant clergyman. He was ‘everybody’s friend.’ 
Twice he spoke to me, with satisfaction, but confessed 
surprise, of the cordial and friendly attitude of a 
minister who was a most thoroughgoing fundamen- 
talist, standing apart from even the strictest of the 
other sects, and having no fellowship with the minis- 
ters of the city in their organization or meetings. Yet 
to Theodore Fischer he was uniformly cordial, and 
seemed to know nothing of the ‘gulf’ between liberalism 
and the type of fundamentalism he espoused. Well, 
there was something in Theodore Fischer that com- 
pelled barriers to fall, if ever for a moment erected. 
He was, beyond question, the most perfectly genuine 


and sincere man I have known, clerical or lay. ‘Pas- 
tor’ was never a richer or more beautiful word than 
when exemplified and defined in its highest terms by 
his life and work. 

“As a state officer he rendered great service to our 
cause. A presiding officer with rare patience and 
tact, with an unobtrusive.command of parliamentary 
law, he presided over annual sessions unusually free 
from controversial matters, and most efficiently kept 
to schedule. * 

“Tn co-operation with his wife he did much for 
Tufts College, his alma mater, loved by him through 
all his post-graduate years, and he did much also for 
the New Haven church edifice, where a beautiful new 
organ was among the later gifts.” 

Dr. Fischer had an unusually happy summer 
and was in vigorous health. 

He preached at Ferry Beach July 31, at his sum- 
mer home, Stony Creek, Conn., August 14, and at 
Murray Grove August 28—his last sermon. 

He never knew that the waves of the ocean broke 
completely over two islands belonging to members of 
his wife’s family, at Stony Creek, sweeping them bare 
of all but rock and taking the lives of two cousins and 
five other people. The nurse at the hospital caught 
the story in the paper and kept it from him. His own 
home at Stony Creek was not much damaged. 


A Practical Program for Laymen 


An Interview with Cornelius A. Parker, Chairman of the Massachusetts-Rhode 
Island Laymen’s Committee 


OMMENTING upon the forthcoming observance 
of Laymen’s Sunday, October 28, in Univer- 
salist churches, Cornelius A. Parker of Boston, 

chairman of the Massachusetts-Rhode Island Lay- 
men’s Committee, says: “There is a strong feeling 
among many of the men in our fellowship that the 
failure of men to take an intelligent and active part 
in church and government, is directly responsible for 
the weaknesses and sins of both church and govern- 
ment in our times.” Mr. Parker believes that Uni- 
versalist churchmen have become acutely aware of 
this situation with respect to their own church pro- 
gram, and are ready to do something practical and 
concrete about it. ‘“‘Laymen of liberal churches for- 
got for a time that no man who professes Christianity 
has a right to merely use the church. He has an 
obligation to make his church a vital servant of his 
community. Men have been very remiss in this mat- 
ter, even though they have helped to finance the 
church. Liberal laymen have, of late years, in very 
few cases, actually helped make the church program 
a vital thing.” 

Now, Mr. Parker and his associates on the Mas- 
sachusetts-Rhode Island Laymen’s Committee be- 
lieve that laymen in liberal churches are ready to go 
to work, and the committee therefore has drawn up 
a set of concrete suggestions for local church laymen. 

These suggestions came out of a conference of 
active laymen held at Ferry Beach last summer. 
At that conference, presided over by Arthur Heald 
of Rockland, Mass., formerly director of Y. M. C. A. 


work in the state of Maine, a smail group of laymen 
were present, all active in their local churches. They 
were all practical men. They were also men in- 
terested in making real the ideal of Liberal Christian- 
ity. During their discussion they decided that the 
practical vehicle for stimulating a laymen’s program 
in local Universalist churches is obviously the local 
laymen’s club. In many churches these clubs are 
highly successful in drawing men together in social 
contacts, and accomplishing some things for their 
church program. In other churches parallel organiza- 
tions have weakened church men’s clubs, and in still 
other cases, where church clubs have attempted civic 
service it has too often been merely in the field of 
resolutions, the importance of which has been highly 
over-emphasized and much less influential than is 
generally assumed. 

“The ideal laymen’s club,” says Mr. Parker, 
“gives opportunity for intelligent study of important 
community and world problems, and also opportunity 
for concrete expression in practical projects of church 
service. The ideal club is also centered in the local 
church. The failure of our Laymen’s League early in 
this century was that it tried to get everyone into a 
national organization without laying out definite and 
concrete objections for local organizations. Again, 
during the 1920’s we tried to impose national con- 
sciousness from the outside. These errors the present — 
laymen’s committee sincerely hopes to avoid. 

“Therefore in their discussion at the Ferry Beach 
Conference, a list of specific objectives and concrete 
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projects for local men’s clubs was evolved. These 
objectives and projects came from no mere theorists, 
but from the experience of men who are active in local 
men’s clubs, and who have tried these projects and 
worked towards these objectives successfully. In 
presenting these objectives to Universalist laymen, 
the Massachusetts-Rhode Island committee does not 
offer them as in any sense a complete or an exclusive 
program. Members of the committee know that 
some of these projects will work in some places and 
some may fail in other places, but they are offered as 
concrete suggestions, not as something every club must 
do, but as some things that clubs may profitably do.”’ 

To aid in the successful achievement of these 
suggestions and projects, the committee proposes to 
follow the simple technique of getting successful 
local groups to stand sponsor for building up local 
clubs in churches near by where such local clubs do 
not now exist, or are not now successful. The ideal 
of the men in this connection is particularly to bring 
in the younger men of the various churches, and make 
them active members of the laymen’s groups. 

These concrete suggestions follow: 


1. Churchmanship 


Conduct survey for Leadership possibilities. (See Dr. 
Ratcliff’s talent record or get him for an evening program.) 
Study methods of church finance. Help to raise the budget 
—act as solicitors for the Finance Committee—make a 
definite pledge toward the budget—study stewardship 
plan. (Leaflet available. Get Mr. Emmons for an evening 
program.) 

Promote church attendance—men to act as ushers—con- 
sider the Wakefield Plan. 

Co-operate in the church school—make a pledge to secure a 
minimum of three teachers for the church school. 

Improve church property, buildings and grounds, by doing 
work, 

Promote adult religious education—through local church- 
manship institute or a men’s religious discussion group. 
Study church history and activities, local and national. 


II. Denominational Co-operation 
Secure attendance at our church conventions and promote 
interest in the work of the Conventions. 
Arouse interest in our Universalist publications, by securing 
a minimum of five subscriptions to the Leader, geting Dr. 
Lalone for an evening program, etc. 


Get behind the Fellowship of Learners—see that the Church 
Program Manual is placed in the hands of the members of 
the club. 

III. Philanthropic Objectives 
Help Clara Barton Camp for Diabetic Children by a mini- 
mum contribution of $5.00. 
Help Ferry Beach—finance the expenses of a delegate—have 
a club member attend—have Mr. Needham give his illus- 
trated lecture. 
Help Doolittle Home for the Aged—by supplying books and 

* other needed articles. 

Promote or start a Boy Scout troop or other boys’ interest 
clubs. 
Buy a mimeograph machine so the pastor can get out a 
church paper and the club can put information in each 
member’s hands. 


IV. Citizenship 
Take an interest in local community affairs—such as com- 
munity chest—city planning—playgrounds. 
Promote the study of economic and political principles, 
tested by the Universal Brotherhood of Man, by the estab- 
lishment of discussion groups on local, national and economic 
questions, or have addresses by such men as Dr. Skinner, 
Dr. Cummins, Mr. Parker, Dr. McCollester. 


V. Social 
Promote a Father and Sons’ Night. 
Promote a Ladies’ Night. 
Promote an annual interchurch club meeting. 
Have a committee on recreation, entertainment and fun, 
who will promote such activities as a sports night, minstrel 
shows, short plays, etc. 


VI. Methods 
Hold an assembly of members of the successful clubs in the 
various districts to formulate a program. 
Have each member of the club responsible for a definite task. 
Work up a list of speakers who can speak on different topics. 


Mr. Parker and his associates are convinced that 
some kind of local men’s organization actively en- 
gaged in promoting the various phases of every local 
church is absolutely necessary for the full participation 
of men in the life of the church, and they are convinced 
that the full participation of men in the life of the 
church is absolutely essential to the fulfillment of 
the educational responsibilities of the Universalist 
Church. 

E. H.L. 


What Is the Matter with the World? 


Richard Wilson Boynton 


HAT something is the matter with the world seems 
to be a universal feeling just now among thought- 
ful and humane people. Just what the matter is, 

and especially how serious, tragic, and possibly incur- 
able it may be,—these are questions the answers to 
which are certainly far from easy or simple. Most of 
the answers usually suggested are, all too evidently, 
hasty, incomplete, and biased,—depending in the great 
majority of cases upon the interests, wishes or tempera- 
ment of the person who is discussing the question. Is 
it possible or desirable to try to offer a diagnosis of our 
present discontents that may be relatively free from 
such distorting elements? At least I am going to 
assume that this is worth trying to do, leaving it to 
you to judge as to the result. 


There are, I think, two preliminary considerations 
that should be taken into account. The first of these 
is that our situation today is not at all new; the fact 
being that there has always been something the matter 
with the world. The old dream of a primeval Eden, 
Paradise, or Golden Age, some time in the remote past, 
when everything was perfect, has been thoroughly 
discredited by the advance of knowledge. In truth, 
the farther back we go, the worse, generally speaking, 
the situation seems to become. Suppose you were to 
pick out some time or place other than the present, ia 
which you would prefer to have lived; when and where 
would it be? If you do not omit and idealize, if you 
take things as they actually were so far as we can learn, 
and not as you might like to dream they may have 
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been, I can safely challenge you to find a time when it 
would have been really more worth while to be alive 
than it is today. No relief or comfort, then, is to be 
found by harking back to any period of the past. 
People had their troubles then, as we have ours now, 
and felt them as keenly as we do. Whether they were 
better or worse off than we, who is in a position to say 
with any kind of assurance? We simply have no means 
of knowing or judging. 

The second preliminary consideration is more 
general and fundamental in character. It consists in 
raising the question: What kind of world would it be 
that had nothing at all the matter with it? Obviously, 
such a world would be perfect, in the sense that it 
would be beyond the need of having anything done to 
it, or for it. By the same token it would be necessarily 
static, or devoid of even the possibility of change. 
Being already perfect, it could not change for the 
better; thus any change must be for the worse. This 
being excluded by our definition of it as a perfect world, 
the conclusion follows that it could not admit change 
of any kind. Such a world could have no life upon it; 
for besides change in the form of growth and develop- 
ment, life involves change in the form of enjoyment 
and suffering. No one would either enjoy or suffer in 
a perfect world, because in such a world life as we know 
it could not go on at all. Do you think I am drawing 
an imaginary picture? Not in the least. The moon 
is exactly such a world as has just been described. 
Ages ago it presumably had an atmosphere and water, 
and so some rudimentary forms of life on its surface. 
But that life has long since departed, and there the 
moon is—perfectly inert, perfectly unchanging, and 
perfectly dead. 

That kind of world is not exactly what we want, 
I think you will agree. Well, what is the matter with 
the world we actually have? This question can hardly 
be answered in a wholesale way. It must be divided 
up, and handled by retail, so to speak. And, before we 
go any farther, it is desirable to clear up the meaning 
of our main question. What I have in mind is this: 
if anything is just the way it necessarily must be, so 
that nothing can possibly be done to make it otherwise, 
then it is misleading and illegitimate to say that there 
is anything the matter with it. For this expression 
implies that there is something about the thing that 
can be, and needs to be, changed, corrected, or im- 
proved. 

In other words, to say that there is something 
the matter with anything, involves holding before the 
mind a pattern, standard, or ideal, to which that thing 
is supposed to conform but which it does not actually 
attain. What is involved is what we call a value-judg- 
ment, that is, a judgment of better or worse, in some 
sense yet to be determined. If the thing in question 
just has to be what it is, and if nothing whatever can 
be done to make it different, then we cannot fairly com- 
plain that there is anything the matter with it. 

This explanation will be found to clear up our 
original question by simplifying and restricting it in a 
rather drastic way. For example, it shuts out at once 
from consideration the entire realm of nature, as a 
realm concerning which it is futile to employ value 
judgments. Nature is whatever it is, and it lies beyond 
our power to change, correct or improve it. We may 


wish that some parts or aspects of nature were different, 
for our human safety, convenience, or pleasure. Earth- 
quakes, volcanoes, cyclones, fire, the bacteria that 
cause disease, rattlesnakes, mosquitoes and many 
other natural objects and phenomena are capable of 
harming and destroying human life and happiness. 
But as parts or aspects of nature, there is nothing the 
matter with them. They are just what and as they 
are, incapable of change to suit our comfort or con- 
venience. They do not come within the scope of our 
moral judgments. Whether they produce what we call 
good or what we call harm, they are only acting out 
their inherent nature. In the existing scheme of things 
they cannot be otherwise than as they are. The 
inescapable conclusion is that there is nothing the 
matter with that vast basis and background of human 
life which we call nature. 

The external and material part of civilization 
consists of elements furnished by nature that are 
artificially transformed by man to serve his own 
purposes. But in being so utilized these elements do 
not ordinarily lose their natural properties. If a build- 
ing is not carefully constructed, it is liable to fall; that 
is the nature of its materials, to be subject to the action 
of the force of gravitation. Fire will burn, water will 
drown, a strong current of electricity will kill, because 
that is their nature. If heavy machines, like trucks 
and pleasure cars, are driven swiftly through our 
streets, from time to time accidents will happen; men, 
women, children and animals will be injured or killed 
in certain numbers. That is in the nature of such a 
situation. If high explosive bombs are diopped from 
airplanes upon a crowded population, inevitably seri- 
ous damage to life and property will result. The point 
that has to be insisted upon is that there is nothing the 
matter with these material elements as such; they are 
what they are, what it is their nature to be, and they 
cannot be otherwise. 

This same line of consideration can be carried 
farther. By this time it should be evident that what- 
ever is the matter with the world is due to the human 
beings in it. We cannot blame nature for being what 
it is, or the lower animals for being what they are; since 
they are what they are by natural necessity. The 
trouble, then, is all with ourselves. But is it with the 
whole of ourselves, or with only part of ourselves; and 
if the latter, with which part? The answer to our 
question, what is the matter with the world, would 
seem to lie somewhere in this direction. 

A major difficulty in the solution of the problem is 
that we ourselves are parts of nature, and if we are to 
accept the theory of evolution we are also products of 
it. The medieval idea of man was that he is a fallen 
angel, whose most urgent task is to recover his original 
perfection, lost through the sin of Adam. But for the 
medieval thinker this recovery could not take place in 
the present world, regarding which he was profoundly 
pessimistic. Salvation consisted essentially in getting 
safely out of this world, with the help of the Church, 
and into heaven, conceived as a realm of assumed per- 
fection. This point of view gave an all-important 
function to the Church, which flourishes wherever it 
still prevails. Today we are learning, on scientific 
grounds, to look upon man, rather, as a rising animal. 
This is what is really the matter with the world. If men 
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were merely animals, like the others, acting out the 
necessities of their nature, we could not subject them 
to value-judgments of better and worse. It is the fact 
that we are s'owly rising above our animal inheritance, 
while it still remains in large part to confuse and plague 
us, that is the source of our most tragic woes. When 
this is clearly understood, it can at least help us to be 
patient and forbearing, with others and with our- 
selves. 

At this point, our subject opens out into a study 
and estimate of the concrete troubles of contemporary 
life, all of which without exception can be traced to 
man’s endeavor to transcend his aboriginal animality 
and become truly human. What is the matter with the 
world is that we can see that goal, however dimly as to 
detail, yet clearly enough to realize how far we are 
from having attained it. Our miseries are essentially 
those of a shocked and agonized conscience. That is, 
they are witnesses to what is highest and divinest in 
the range of human possibilities. 

Since it is impossible here to cover all the ground, 
I must confine what remains to be said to a few out- 
standing examples. Most of us, probably, if asked 
what is the matter with the world just now, would 
think first of a troubled Europe, then of a troubled 
Asia, and last though far from least, of our troubles here 
at home. Let us consider each of these briefly. 

Europe is armed to.the teeth, Spain is in the throes 
of a terrible civil war, and there is racial antagonism in 
Czechoslovakia which may provoke another world con- 
flict more devastating than the last one. It is well to 
emember that the last one ended only twenty years 
ago, and that the world survived it, as it survived the 
far more prolonged if not more destructive struggle of 
the Napoleonic era, not to mention the brutal Thirty 
Years War of the seventeenth century. Also, people 
are still alive who can remember our own four years’ 
struggle between the North and the South. Human 
history is largely a study of wars, their causes and con- 
sequences. Basically, wars occur because some group 
of people, larger or smaller, wants more of something 
than it already has, and believes it can get what it 
wants by means of armed force. Very slowly, humanity 
is learning that this belief is a fallacy; but it has not 
fully learned that yet. The losses and destruction en- 
tailed by warfare under present conditions are so 
serious that in the long run it is clear that some alterna- 
tive policy will have to be developed. Nature shows 
us our mistakes through the pain they cause us; to 
avoid the pain, which is capable of going beyond 
human endurance, we must learn to correct our errors. 
War is bound in time to furnish its own antidote. We 
may not like to wait, but apparently there is no other 
way. The mills of God grind slowly, but they do grind. 

Meanwhile, we should remember Spaniards and 
Germans and even Japanese are human beings just like 
ourselves. It is scarcely to be doubted that, if placed 
in exactly their circumstances, we should react very 
much as they are doing. If you do not think so, it is 
because their situation is very imperfectly realized by 
us under conditions that are so very different. Yet 
the United States, so strong and so protected, is arming 
with the best of them. We propose to defend our 
interests and values, if they should be menaced, as 
every other nation tries to do. Living thus in a glass 


house, it does not befit us to throw too many stones. 
We too are preparing to drop bombs, though it is not. 
yet apparent on what or on whom we shall ultimately 
drop them, if we ever do. 

I should not like anyone to suppose that I am 
offering an apology or a glorification of present con- 
ditions, either in Europe or in Asia or at home. What. 
seems undeniable is that we are all in the same boat. 
It is not cynicism, but cold historical fact, if I remind 
you that the southern people felt the same and told 
the same kind of atrocity stories when Sherman 
marched his army from Atlanta to the sea as the Bel- 
gian people felt and told when the Germans invaded 
their country. Sherman himself put it in a nutshell 
when he said: “War is hell.’’ It is,—a hell that men 
create for other men and for themselves. Why? That 
is the question. 

The answer seems to be that we have not yet 
learned to control the old animal passions of greed, 
anger and resentment—greed for what others have and 
we want, anger because they will not fall in with our 
plan for taking it from them, and resentment at their 
obstinate denial of our basic necessities, if we are to live 
up to the standard of living we have set for ourselves. 
Japan is fighting in China an undeclared but terrible 
war for reasons like these. It may succeed and it may 
not. But its motivation is perfectly plain. Such wars 
have succeeded in the past, and their success has been 
interpreted as their justification. They will continue 
to be waged, from time to time, no doubt, by ambitious 
or desperate nations until some better way is worked 
out for satisfying what they regard as their basic and 
essential requirements. 

Our own troubles here at home are so many and 
various that one cannot begin to discuss them. What 
is the matter with us? Well, democracy and the capi- 
talistic system are not working any too well just now. 
Perhaps they are inherently incompatible, one with the 
other. Perhaps we have really never had either in its 
unadulterated form. We are still in a long drawn out 
economic and business depression, the entire cause of 
which nobody seems to know; but which cannot be un- 
connected with the World War and the state in which 
the world was left at its close. The fathers have eaten 
sour grapes, and the children’s teeth are set on edge. 
So it has always been. The important question is, 
what are we going to do about it? 

With that question, I think we get hold of the key 
to the solution of our general problem: what is the 
matter with the world? Robert Browning once called 
this world of ours “a vale of soul-making.” It is not a 
complete description, but an infinitely suggestive one. 
Whether or not there is anything the matter with the 
world, depends almost entirely on how you take it, on 
what you do about it. The world is a problem, or a 
complex of problems. Put in another way, the world 
is a group or series of opportunities. Every situation in 
which human beings find themselves offers a range of 
values, of good and evil, that are potentially there, 
waiting to be realized. What comes out of the situa- 
tion depends on how we react to it, more than on the 
character of the situation taken in and by itself. We 
cannot change the world, except very slowly, and then 
only in some minute and insignificant respect. But we 
can change ourselves. Like Margaret Fuller, we are 
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obliged to accept the universe; but we can learn by 
experience, sad or otherwise. There does go on what 
Lessing named the education of the human race. Hach 
individual may, if he will, receive a training in char- 
acter, learn what to seek and what to avoid, acquire 
skill and sureness in confronting difficulties, and in the 
end arrive at that calm and serene wisdom of life which 
is the ripest and finest fruit of human living. 

The world is essentially what it has always been, 
and presumably what God who made it intended that 
it should be. It is the same world in which the most 
heroic and glorious of lives have been lived—the lives 
of Buddha, of Socrates, of Jesus, of Francis of Assisi, of 
Joan of Arc, and innumerable others. They never 
asked to have living made easy. They took the world 
as it came, and achieved the careers that we know. 
Assuredly our time and our problems are not theirs. 
The world of today has so shrunk together through 
instantaneous communication that we know about 
most of the evil that is done anywhere nearly as soon 


Two Scandinavian Views 


as it happens, while we know comparatively little of all 
the good things that are going on, because they are less 
dramatic and exciting. Then the present is so blatantly 
insistent that we tend to lose the sense of perspective 
which comes with a glance at the long vistas and slow 
processes of history. The contemporary scene can be 
made to look pretty dark if we attend only to the 
shadows. But the shadows themselves bear witness 
to the brightness of the light by which they are cast. 
Our disappomtments are so great because our hopes and 
aspirations for mankind are so high. [If it is true that 
too much concern is being shown for bread alone—that 
is, for the external, material necessities of life, the 
supply of which has never been adequate for all the 
people in the world—then the words that we may say 
are now proceeding out of the mouth of God are words 
like adjustment, compromise and co-operation, by 
means of which men and nations may learn to live 
together according to some higher law than that of 
brute force and mutual slaughter. 


of the Oxford Movement 


Llewellyn Jones 


HE “moral rearmament” conference of the Oxford 
Group has been the butt of a great deal of satiri- 
cal comment in the press. It is, of course, absurd 

to imagine that any group which confines itself to the 
technique of individual conversion can disarm the 
modern world. And to talk about Christianizing the 
world by first converting the dictators, as some of the 
Buchmanites have done, is simply to invite the press 
and the public to make a columnists’ holiday at the 
expense of the movement. 

It may have struck the American observer, 
acquainted with the Oxford Group only through its 
manifestations in his own country, or perhaps in 
England, that the popularity of the movement in the 
Scandinavian countries is a curious thing. Here are 
the most levelheaded peoples in Europe, with state 
churches for those who like them and free churches for 
those who prefer religious freedom, and liberty to 
propagate nonreligion if they prefer that. Countries 
with fewer inner stresses and strains than any others. 
And the Oxford movement sweeps them like wildfire. 
What is the explanation? 

In the first place, the very fact that these coun- 
tries are situated in such a robber-infested country 
as the Europe of today must mean that they are not as 
free from anxieties and tensions as might be supposed 
from their temperaments and their social set-ups. 

But in the second place it is quite possible that 
words and ideas as expressed in English and as ex- 
pressed in the Scandinavian tongues and brains do not 
jibe. So that when the ideas of the Oxford Group are 
translated into Scandinavian thought forms they 
make better sense than we associate them with. 

One of the visitors to this recent conference, for 
instance, was Sven Stolpe, whom The Nation describes 
as a “labor author.” Which he may be—we are not 
acquainted with his past except as he reveals it in his 
book, ‘Alexander the Coppersmith” (Kopparsmeden 
Alexander: Albert Bonnier, Stockholm). There he 
speaks of himself as a student of the phenomena of 


conversion and as a university lecturer on that subject. 
That means, of course, that the conversion of Stolpe 
to the Q@xford point of view is more of a tribute to the 
intellectual sanity of the movement than if he had been 
solely a labor author. 

But if every Scandinavian convert to the move- 
ment was as intelligent and as good a writer as Sven 
Stolpe—and we know that a Norwegian convert, 
Ronald Fangen, is a novelist of the first rank—it would 
be impossible to regard the movement over there so 
patronizingly and jokingly as we do (and justifiably, 
one is tempted to say) in this country. 

As a matter of fact, Stolpe’s book contains some 
very interesting material on the psychology of religion, 
apart from its exposition of the Oxford movement. 
Long before he had heard of it he was a sick man and 
the day came when his physician told him that he must 
undergo a major operation or else die. He might, 
indeed, do both. Stolpe had been a student of a 
French Catholic writer, Jacques d’Arnoux (‘Paroles 
d’un Revenant”), who had overcome his war injuries 
by a system of rigid spiritual discipline. Faced with 
this crisis he determined to try the system out. Com- 
manding his surgeon to do in one operation what was 
usually done in two—the ribs of one side had to be 
removed—he awakened the morning after the opera- 
tion, found himself in pain, deliberately ignored it, 
a little later got hold of a newspaper, read that Paul 
Valery was coming to Stockholm, called for paper and 
wrote a newspaper article on him. 

The system of self-discipline was workable. Stolpe 
convalesced rapidly and used the new system for all 
it was worth. He had intended, beforehand, ‘‘to be 
thankful to God if I could overcome my bodily dis- 
comfort, but I forgot that thankfulness. Instead I 
was filled with a proud feeling of my own power.” He 
decided to use this system for handling all the dif- 
ficulties of his life—intellectual, professional, as well as 
physical. But suddenly he awakened to the fact that 
his fellowmen avoided him. He had no friends any 
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more. All right then: he was strong enough to live 
alone. And now Stolpe, still, as he thought, a 
Christian, was also a despiser of men, a solitary: 

“T never thought how badly this misanthropy 
went with my life’s ideal, which I had thoughtlessly 
called Christian because its formal disciplines came 
from Catholic models. Only in single moments, which 
I hurried through as quickly as possible, did I suspect 
that I knew nothing of Christian love. Asa rule I did 
not even dare read the evangelists, because I feared 
Christ and the absolute demands of the sermon on the 
mount, but I studied frantically the great Christian 
geniuses: Sdderblom, the French mystics, Geijer. 
When I co-ordinated my views I undertook the 
publication of a series of studies in the psychology 
of conversion, in which I busied myself with the course 
of the phenomena of conversion, but had not enough 
interest left to deal with that humility and love which, 
in every case I studied, were the results of the con- 
version. ...” 

I quote the above because I think it typical of 
the religion of a great many unreconstructed individu- 
alists: they run their religion in the same spirit as they 
do their business. Each has its opportunities: the 
one, that of worldly success, the other, that of salva- 
tion. Each has its technique: certain outputs, certain 
commitments on the one hand; secured futures, earthly 
or spiritual, on the other hand. 

Well, that sort of religion made Stolpe unpopular 
with his acquaintances and later with himself. Possibly 
he was riper for the impact of the Oxford Group than 
he himself knew when he accepted an invitation to a 
house party in Norway. Stolpe recounts very openly 
what a bunch of impossibles he considered these people. 
With a young Norwegian fellow guest who also thought 
the groupers a poor lot Stolpe discussed flight before 
the term of his visit. 

But when a fellow guest began to discuss his own 
sins with Stolpe our individualist made the discovery 
that this much criticized aspect of the movement had 
its justification. And he can tell us this without losing 
his sense of humor—which, by the way, is one reason 
why his work is so appealing. This stranger’s conver- 
sational opening seemed to him boring and in bad 
taste. But: 

“T could see that the man was honorable and well 
disposed toward me. And it occurred to me that as 
long as I was in a strange country anyway there would 
be little risk in making the experiment of playing ball 
with him. So without further ado I told him of my 
difficulties and problems—at that time I still preferred 
to avoid the word sin. It did not embarrass me to 
lay my cards on the table. Rather I got a certain 
satisfaction over the ease with which I explained my 
troubles: it seemed evident that I was not so ignoble 
as I had been supposing. . . . The only trouble was 
that we were beside the Modum Falls, and so I had to 
shout into my new friend’s ear. It seemed a bit comic, 
but as no one else was listening in we got on all right. 

“But nothing happened. I felt no release. I told 
my new friend that. ... 

“How God seized me by the collar I shall not here 
relate. But suddenly I stood so completely stripped, 
naked, robbed of all my comfortableness, my pride, 
that I could do nothing else than fully confess. Not 


even then did I achieve complete honesty. But I was. 
as honest as I could be. I told everything to my new 
friend, tried to conceal nothing. And then it happened. 

“Suddenly I discovered that his experience was 
the same as mine. He had lived through precisely my 
own desperation, his sins were just the same as mine. 
I began to understand that there are not so many 
original and fine sins; that an author and a business 
man, a worker, a professor, are all the same kind of 
sinner. And then I understood the meaning and 
importance of ‘sharing.’”’ 

It is again, we see, a salvation from unrecon- 
structed individualism, from what the Freudians have 
taught us to call narcissism, that Stolpe was freed. 
He then looks back and sees that even in school this 
selfishness had been ground into the students by the 
very educational set-up itself: the football loyalty 
being the only exception. 

In another passage Stolpe justifies the confes- 
sional type of conversation by a novel consideration: 
Is it not true, he asks, that all your conversations in 
the past, dear reader, have been boring exercises in 
what was really monologue? A man talked to you on 
a subject which he may have known very little about. 
Not that it mattered, for you were not listening to 
what he said but arranging the heads under which you 
would do your monologue when he ran short of breath 
or ideas. Then you began and it was his turn to wait. 

But when two men talk about their sins you have 
real conversation; an exchange of ideas by experts on a 
subject they know about: for each man is a sinner and 
the matter of their sinning is common to both. 

And so Stolpe goes through the simple tenets and 
practices of the Oxford movement, making the whole 
thing sound as reasonable, as sane, as healthy-minded, 
as, in our opinion, the extracts sound which we have 
given. On the basis of his own studies we doubt if he 
can be a Fundamentalist or that he would necessarily 
have to be a conservative of any type except that he 
uncritically accepts “leadings.”” What he is dealing 
with is religious experience. If many of the Scandina- 
vians who are joining the movement were doing it on 
as sane a basis as Stolpe’s we could expect real good to 
flow from its propagation. 

That, however, would be a Utopian expectation. 
The same symbols, dogmas, will never mean one thing 
to a literary critic and to a “lowbrow.” It is true that 
the Oxford movement is sweeping the Scandinavian 
countries, but it is also true that it is being accepted in 
lower terms than those of Stolpe and is being sharply 
criticized. For instance, a recent number of the 
Swedish Nw, which roughly corresponds to the 
American Time, has a two-page article by a Danish 
critic, Ove Lundby, sharply criticizing the movement. 
No religious movement must be judged, he says, by its 
best representatives. First of all you must judge the 
worth and direction of the message the movement 
carries: the “praxis” that it fights for, even if it has no 
“dogmas.” Then you may judge the adherents: what 
are they like, and how many of their characteristics 
are due to their movement; how many did they bring 
with them when they joined it. What sort of person 
does the movement attract? What qualities will it 
encourage and what suppress? 

It is said on behalf of the movement, he continues, 
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that its first service is to win to religion the modern, 
irreligious “mass man’ and that aim is made to justify 
the movement’s “‘gross’”’ methods of advertising. Then 
the movement is heralded as an advance guard or pre- 
paratory school through which these spiritually un- 
developed but newly won people can by degrees be led 
into the real Christianity which the riper group mem- 
bers confess in their inner circles. 

A beautiful theory, says this critic, a wish-dream 
which he would like to see come true but which he 
never has. For, in the movement as in the world, 
“many are called but few are chosen.’’ And it would 
be astonishing if along that line Mr. Buchman could 
achieve something that Jesus himself tried and failed 
to achieve. Not only are few chosen but the few were 
Christian before the movement enveloped them. 
Ronald Fangen, for instance. The question is whether 
these persons’ Christianity has been deepened or 
weakened by the movement. To answer that we must 
again turn to the character of the movement itself— 
not to its hopes but to what it does. The critic then 
takes the three ‘‘slogans’” which he says adherents of 
the movement repeat, instead of answering his argu- 
ments, when he discusses the movement in the maga- 
zines: Decision! Surrender! Action!—slogans just 
like those of other movements he could mention, so 
why not repeat them under the auspices of Stalin or 
Hitler? And it is all right for them to use such slogans, 
but since when has Christianity adopted the theory 
that independent thinking is unchristian? 

He has been accused of arguing that Christianity 
should be only a thought-system. On the contrary, it 
is just because Christianity is not passive but neces- 
sarily is activist that it does not have to shout about 
its activities and their results: and he cannot help say- 
ing that that shouting is the differentiating factor 
between the movement and Jesus’ own teaching. On 
the other hand it is a striking similarity between the 
Oxford movement and other movements of our own 
day. He is surprised to see Ronald Fangen adduce 
the results of the group’s work ‘“‘on the international 
front” as a proof that it is blessed in the sight of God. 
Jesus once denied that he had come to bring peace. 
Does Fangen think that peace in and of itself is a 
Christian value? The decisive thing from the Christian 
point of view is what happens during peace conditions. 

Deep faith must issue in action through love. But 
Fangen and other “groupers’”’ make earthly prosperity 
the goal of Christianity—as the critic shows by typical 
utterances. They answer this by saying that that is 
only the preliminary exoteric message for the unen- 
lightened: the bait. The real doctrine is taught later— 
in the circles. But the critic asks how you can entice 
people into Christianity by preaching its opposite to 
them: 

“Jesus certainly did not preach asceticism, but 
nobody will contend his miracle of making wine was a 
declaration of his platform. And what’s more: did 
anyone ever catch Jesus figuring out methods of en- 
ticing followers to himself?’ 

The confessional method which, as we have seen, 
Stolpe seems able to turn to good uses, this critic 
regards as “spiritual promiscuity.” ‘“Leading’’— 
which Stolpe uncritically accepts—Lundby regards as 
the fantastic perversion of a Christian insight. The 


Oxford Group theory of sin he insists is that of the 
Pharisees—something to be handled moralistically— 
rather than that laid down by Jesus. In conclusion he 
notes that the movement is now losing the original 
Christian emphasis on the individual: 

“The most dreadful phenomenon of the modern 
world is the crushing out of the individual man... . 

“It is deeply tragic that now a ‘Christian’ move- 
ment makes such a mistake as to come to the aid of 
these disorganizing powers not only by holding persons 
down in a ‘mass status’ but bringing them to such a 
pass through oversimplification, suggestion, and the 
blunting of their consciences. It is doubly tragic to see 
this mass suggestion drag down those spiritual workers 
whom, on the contrary, we expected to find the last 
holders of the battlement.”’ 


* * * 


MAINE STATE CONVENTION 
George H. Thorburn, Jr. 


HE 110th Annual Convention of Maine Universalists was 
held in the Church of Christ, Universalist, Biddeford, 
September 18-21. Early Sunday afternoon many of the delegates 
began to arrive, and attended the reception for the newly settled 
ministers of the state. The Convention was officially called to 
order by the president, Chief Justice Charles J. Dunn, during 
the evening service, which was conducted by the minister of the 
Biddeford church, the Rev. George H. Thorburn, Jr. The newly 
organized vested choir of the church sang at the service. 

At the Sunday evening Mass Meeting three speakers were 
heard. Mrs. Ezra B. Wood, president of the Women’s National 
Missionary Association, spoke concerning the work of that or- 
ganization. 

The second speaker was Dr. Clarence R. Skinner, dean of 
Tufts School of Religion. Dr. Skinner said in part: “The great 
days of the Church were when it was conscious of a clear-cut task. 
There was no fumbling, no guessing, no vagueness. It had 
definite objectives and it went about its task without hesitance or 
apology. 

“One reason for this is because it adopted an educational 
program. It consisted in making it necessary for neophytes to 
know the history of the church, the reasons for its belief, the 
ethical standards of Christ’s fellowship. The result was a solid 
group with a common ideology and power. 

“Later the center of attention became the sermon, which 
imparts knowledge but does not take the place of instruction. 
Now worship is helpful to the individual, but does not create a 
body of trained believers who know what they want and how to 
get it. The political power of this method is seen today in Soviet 
Russia, Germany and Italy; ecclesiastically in Roman Catholi- 
cism and Christian Science. 

“The liberal has too often been content with general, hazy, 
if not lazy, good will. His liberalism is identified with indifference. 
Freedom comes to mean freedom from rather than freedom for. 

“Tf a liberal church is to survive and be a creative force today 
it must adopt the educational method to supplement others. 
It must not be authoritarian or dogmatic, but it must be united 
by a genuine desire to know the truth and to live by it.” 

The concluding speaker of the evening was Dr. Seth Rogers 
Brooks, who took as his topic ‘“Taking it to heart.”” Dr. Brooks 
said in part: ‘There is a statement in Montague’s novel ‘Rough 
Justice’ that expresses the psychology of many modern Chris- 
tians. In the novel a governess says to her little charge, ““Don’t 
take it to heart, someone might think you are queer.’ Calvary, 
however, is the story of a man who took things terribly to heart! 

“Present-day Christians must take to heart the original 
Christian spirit. They must see a pagan world of despair sud- 
denly caught by the spirit of Christ. A spirit that became rich, 
radiant and resonant in those early followers and produced what 
Gibbons calls ‘the beauty and bravery of Christian living.’ 
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This spirit today must be present in Christian worship, Christian 
education, Christian good will and reverence. Christianity will 
gain new power in the world and in men’s lives when it recaptures 
‘the first fine careless rapture’ of heroic living as seen in those who 
first followed Christ and laid down their lives for him. 

“In the second place modern Christianity must realize it is 
in a conflict. The early fight was between Christ and Caesar. 
The conflict today is between Christ and cruel oppressive force. 
Christianity must battle man’s inhumanity to man and struggle 
against, not flesh and blood, but, as Paul said, ‘against the ruling 
of this dark age.’ Political corruption, dishonesty, gambling, 
immorality, paganism, persecution, are the foes to be considered. 
It is up to us to fight the easy way, the tempting short cuts, 
shallow assumptions, clever experiences, evasion of responsi- 
bilities, wishful thinking, self-saving ingenuity, surrender of in- 
dependence and integrity of mind.” 

Devotions on Monday morning were conducted by Mrs. 
George H. Thorburn, Jr., after which Mrs. Ida M. Treat, presi- 
dent of the State Mis- 
sionary Association, ap- 
pointed committees for 
the day and conducted 
the regular business for 
this group. The speaker 
at the morning session 
was the Rev. William 
D. Veazie, State Super- 
intendent of Churches. 
‘We freely admit,” said 
Mr. Veazie, “that the 
whole missionary enter- 
prise needs to be re- 
thought, restated and 
reorganized.’’ He paid 
tribute to the work being 
done by the W. N. M. A. 
in North Carolina, and 
the Clara Barton Diabetic 
Camp, and to the work 
of Mr. Jio in Korea. 

At the afternoon ses- 
sion the memorial service 


Mrs. Wood, the second speaker of the afternoon, said in part: 
“Tt is time to ask why and how we may again make the mission- 
ary spirit the concern of the entire church membership. Our 
first stumbling block is the word itself, ‘Missions.’ To some 
people the word ‘Missions’ is as a red rag and missionary educa- 
tion means some tiresome study they hope to avoid. If church 
people everywhere could rid their minds of the old idea of mis- 
sionaries going forth to convert the heathen, and would think of 
missionary education as a sympathetic interest in the culture, 
characteristics and needs of other peoples, whether they live in 
America or abroad, we should be on the road to restoring the 
missionary spirit to its proper place as a motivating factor in our 
church life.“ 

Officers elected are: Honorary president, Mrs. H. B. Smith, 
Mechanic Falls; president, Mrs. Edwin Cunningham, Augusta; 
vice-president, Mrs. F. M. Vickerson, Church of the Messiah, 
Portland; secretary, Mrs. William Wish, All Souls Church, 
Portland; treasurer, Mrs. Howard Markley, Mechanic Falls; 
trustees, Mrs. Walter P. 
Holmes, Bangor, Mrs. 
Myles Rodehaver, Water- 
ville, Mrs. Harry Treat, 
Portland. District super- 
intendents: Augusta dis- 
trict, Mrs. Myles Rode- 
haver; Bangor district, 
Mrs. Walter P. Holmes; 
Lewiston and Oxford 
district, Mrs. Weston A. 
Cate; Piscataquis district, 
Mrs. Kenneth R. Hutch- 
inson; Portland district, 
Mrs. John Turner, Port- 
land; Aroostook and 
Washington district, the 
Rey. Harriet B. Robin- 
son, Oakfield. 

The Rev. Josephine 
B. Folsom spent an hour 
discussing program and 
study class outlines for 
the women’s work of 


was conducted by Mrs. F. 
M. Vickerson of the 
Church of the Messiah of 
Portland. The first speaker was the Rev. George C. Boorn of 
Friendly House, North Carolina. He took as his subject, “Men 
to Match Mountains,” and began by giving a lesson in the geog- 
raphy surrounding Friendly House. The history of the work 
was traced from its inception at the close of the Civil War. “A 
carpet-bag preacher,” said Mr. Boorn, “‘from South Carolina came 
into the mountains of North Carolina. Among his converts 
were James Anderson Inman. He became an ordained minister 
and in time built a chapel with his own hands which is still in use.”’ 

In 1921 the Rev. Hannah J. Powell came and organized 
the work along its present lines. The work was pictured under 
three heads: 1. Educational. Miss Powell for a long time con- 
ducted a school for illiterate adults. This work has now been 
taken over by the state. She instituted a summer school and 
kindergarten which is still going on, largely through the support 
of Maine. 

2. Medical. The minister’s car is to a large extent the 
community ambulance. Medical care is provided as far as funds 
allow. The dream of the future is a medical center with a 
visiting nurse to meet the real needs of these people. 

3. Religious. The usual services of the church are carried 
on. “The heart of the preaching is that religion is a way of life 
for the here and now, not a fire escape for the future. Character 
is the goal aimed at. Daniel Webster declared once that the 
mountains of New Hampshire raised men. So also the moun- 
tains of North Carolina. That is our task, to build, physically, 
mentally, spiritually, men that shall match the mountains.” 


Convention Church 


1938-39. 

Brief reviews of 
classes held in the summer 
at the Women’s Universalist Institute at Ferry Beach and classes 
attended at the Women’s Missionary Conference at East North- 
field, Mass., were given, and many questions concerning denomi- 
national and interdenominational work were asked and discussed. 

The formal service of the Convention was held in the evening 
with the Rev. George H. Thorburn, Jr., officiating and conducting 
the communion service. 

The Rev. Sheldon Christian presented some of the findings 
of the great ecumenical conference held last summer at Oxford, 
England, and Edinburgh, in which the great communions of 
Christendom joined to seek unity of direction and spirit, and to 
which even the Roman Catholic Church sent greetings, although 
not officially uniting in the conference. The speaker quoted 
the Archbishop of York saying: ‘Our unity is of the heart and the 
spirit. We are divided in the outward forms of our life in Christ 
because we understand differently his will for his Church and his 
work for us and for the world. We believe, however, that a 
deeper understanding will lead us toward a united apprehension 
of the truth as it is in Jesus. We humbly acknowledge that our 
divisions are contrary to the will of Christ and we pray God in 
His mercy to shorten the days of our separation and to guide us 
by his spirit into the fullness of unity.” 

Mr. Christian told the gathering about the recently estab- 
lished Commission for the Study of Christian Unity, set up by 
the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America. This 
commission is intended, he said, to help the separated churches of 
America to move toward some larger integration than now exists. 
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The sessions of the Maine Universalist Sunday School As- 
sociation opened on Tuesday morning with the Rev. George H. 
Welch of Guilford, president, in the chair. The Rev. Milo G. 
Folsom of Pittsfield conducted the devotions. 

Mr. Welch appointed the following committees: Recom- 
mendations and resolutions: the Rev. Weston A. Cate, chairman; 
Mrs. G. Douglas Frazier, Caribou; Glenn McIntire, Bowdoin 
College, Brunswick. Nominating: Mrs. G. W. Sias, Turner 
Center; Mrs. Ruth Dudley, Dexter; the Rev. Ernest Marble, 
Norway. Auditing: Mr. and Mrs. William Wish, All Souls 
Church, Portland. Credentials: Mr. and Mrs. Leroy Congdon, 
Gardner; Dr. Harry W. Lyons, Biddeford; Mrs. Irving Prout, 
Church of the Messiah, Portland. 

The Rey. Clifford H. Osborne, former pastor of the Foss 
Street Methodist Episcopal Church, president of the Maine 
Council of Religious Education, represented that body and led 
a conference on religious education for ministers and superin- 
tendents. 

The speaker of the morning session was the Rev. Frank B. 
Chatterton of Portsmouth, N. H. Mr. Chatterton spoke con- 
cerning the week-day church school. 

Departmental forums were conducted by Mrs. Kenneth 
Hutchinson of Dexter for beginners and primary leaders; Miss 
Alice Harrison of Lynn, Mass., for juniors and intermediates; 
Mr. Chatterton for leaders of young people, and Mr. Osborne for 
ministers and superintendents. 

The afternoon session began at 1.30 with the Rev. G. Doug- 
las Frazier of Caribou as leader of devotions. Dr. William 
Wallace Rose, of Lynn, Mass., gave the address on “If I Had 
Only One Lesson to Teach.’”’ Dr. Rose said in part: 

“Tf I had but one lesson to teach, one chance to pour my 
faith and convictions into the life of another, that lesson would 
be upon religion. Not religion as it is enshrined in any particular 
church. Not religion as it is embodied in any special creed. 
Not religion as it is personified in any one religious leader. But 
religion as a way of life, an attitude of mind, an insight and an 
outlook upon the world.”’ 

This was followed by a Panel Discussion on “How?” based 
upon Dr. Rose’s address, Mr. Hutchinson and Dr. Rose and 
the Rev. Douglas Frazier of Caribou participating. 

The annual meeting of the Laymen’s Fellowship was held in 
the vestry on Tuesday evening with 120 delegates present. Dr. 
Fred M. Wheeler of Waterville, president, presided. Mr. Thor- 
burn offered grace. Officers elected: President, Dr. Harry W. 
Lyons, Biddeford; Maford Mann, Norway, vice-president; 
secretary-treasurer, Harold Austin, Church of the Messiah, 
Portland. Delegates were present as follows: Biddeford, twenty- 
three; Portland, Messiah, fifteen; Auburn, six; Waterville, four; 
Westbrook, five. Other churches having one representative 
included North Fryeburg, Dexter, Guilford, Gardiner, Mechanic 
Falls, Rumford, Norway, Hiram, Augusta, Caribou, Yarmouth, 
Brunswick, Oakland, Oldtown, Orono, Portland, Congress 
Square, Portland, All Souls, Bangor, Pittsfield. 

The first speaker was Dr. Robert Cummins. 
mins said in part: 

“A world in which the individual is being liquidated is a 
world struck by blight. Values, whether social or spiritual, are 
dependent upon the conservation of the individual. 

“The church of today can afford to prescribe no aspirin 
tablets for escape from reality; it must be utterly inclusive in 
spirit, scientific in its search for truth, democratic and free. 
Only the church that is itself free can consistently live within a 
democracy. Christianity aims at Voices, not Echoes.” 

The second speaker, a layman, chairman of the trustees of 
the Waterville church and prominent in the denomination, was 
Edgar J. Brown, secretary of the Waterville Chamber of Com- 
merce. Mr. Brown spoke on “What is a true layman?” 

The women’s friendship dinner was held in the Methodist 
church at the same hour as the laymen’s banquet. A speaker 
was Dr. Cummins, who went to this dinner after speaking at the 
laymen’s banquet. The first speaker was the Rev. Josephine 
B, Folsom. 


Dr. Cum- 


Mrs. Folsom spoke in part of the conference in Oxford, 
England, which she attended in 1987. She told many interesting 
stories of the old churches and cathedrals now standing after 
these centuries have come and gone. 

Miss Catherine Abbott of Canton, Maine, was presented 
and told briefly of her trip to the L. I. B. Conference held in 
Holland the past summer. She said that a police permit was 
necessary to hold a religious service. She told of the closing night. 
when a huge bonfire was held with representatives from twenty 
countries. These representatives lighted twenty torches as a 
symbol of unity of all young liberals from these countries. 

Wednesday was devoted to the routine business of the Con- 
vention. Chief Justice Dunn, the president, presided. Among 
the items of important business considered was the proposal that 
the Universalists of Maine co-operate in establishing a Council 
of Churches in the Pine Tree State. This matter, presented by 
Harry Titus of the Council of Religious Education, was referred 
to the Executive Committee with power to act. Routine business 
and reports consumed the entire day. Officers for the most part: 
were re-elected. President: Hon. Charles J. Dunn, Orono; vice- 
president, Edgar J. Brown, Waterville, succeeding Leon O. 
Tebbets, who declined re-election; second vice-president, E. D. 
Hayford, Gardner; secretary-superintendent, the Rev. William 
Dawes Veazie, Portland; treasurer, Dr. Harry E. Townsend, 
Westbrook. Fellowship Committee: the Rev. Benj. B. Hersey, 
Portland; Harry Vose, Waterville; the Rev. Will A. Kelley, 
Oakland; the Rev. George W. Sias, Turner Center; Glen R. 
McIntire, Brunswick. Convention trustees: Walter Littlefield, 
Andrew Spinney, Leonard Bishop, all of Portland. Auditor, 
E. D. Hayford. The Rev. George H. Thorburn, Jr., of Biddeford 
was elected preacher of the occasional sermon. Place of 1939 
Convention, Norway. 

The combined sessions banquet was held in the vestry, 
which was artistically decorated by members of the Daughters of 
Ruth, who also served a turkey dinner. Mr. Veazie presided and 
served as toastmaster. The attendance was small because of 
the severe storms, warnings of which were issued about Biddeford 
early in the afternoon, causing many to leave for their homes 
up-state. However, a goodly number gathered about the festive 
board. Mr. Veazie called upon representatives of the several 
auxiliary groups to speak. Mr. and Mrs. Thorburn both spoke 
briefly to tell the delegates how much having the Convention in 
the church had meant to Biddeford Universalism. The speaker 
at the banquet was Dr. Robert Cummins, General Superintend- 
ent. Dr. Cummins spoke feelingly about the friendship which 
has existed between him and Mr. and Mrs. Thorburn for so 
many years. Wisely and in good taste he made this closing 
address a “family chat,’’ in which he gave Maine Universalists 
a strong challenge to make Universalism more strongly felt within 
the state. He asked that they take care of their Universalism 
in its physical property and also by becoming living examples of 
its power and greatness. Maine Universalists were much im- 
pressed by the new General Superintendent. 

At the conclusion of the speaking all present joined hands 
in a friendship circle and sang “‘Blest be the tie that binds.” 
The benediction was spoken by Dr. Cummins. 

During the banquet the hurricane struck with such force 
that all lights were put out of order and considerable damage 
was done in parts of Biddeford quite near the church and also 
in Saco. Many who had planned to go home after the banquet 
found they would have to remain in Biddeford over night be- 
cause of the destruction along Route 1. State police cut off 
the main highway to Portland and everyone feared attempting 
to go around over the country roads. 

The Maine Convention was one of the most successful in 
many years—ably presided over by Chief Justice Dunn and 
with a forward looking spirit on the part of the delegates. The 
speaking right through the sessions was of a very high order. 
The Biddeford Journal gave six full pages of publicity to the Con- 
vention during the days it was in session, and on the day before 
carried a full page story with pictures of practically every speaker 
on the program. 
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Reactions of Our Readers | 


SOUTH STRAFFORD SETS AN EXAMPLE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The roof of the beautiful church at South Strafford, Ver- 
mont, was blown off in the hurricane of Wednesday, September 
21. The little village has sixty souls all told, is twelve miles from 
a railroad, thirty miles from any source of supply, but by Satur- 
day afternoon, September 24, a new roof was on the century-old 
structure, and all the cost paid. 

Harry F. Fister. 

Milford, Mass. 

* * 


CHURCH WRECKED AT FOXBORO 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Our church here is a wreck. The steeple fell lengthwise of 
the roof; crushed roof all in; smashed all the ceiling, pews and 
organ. I am sending cards like the enclosed to all Foxboro 
members of our church. We hope to rebuild, although we are 
small in numbers and poor in money. 

H. E. Latham. 

“All is not lost; the sun still shines,” is the message of the 
card. “They that wait upon the Lord shall renew their strength.”’ 
“The lilies will bloom again next spring.” Mr. Latham an- 
nounces union services in Foxboro at Bethany Church at 10.45 
a.m. Paul wrote to Timothy, he tells his people, “Endure hard- 
ness like a good soldier.” Such people will come through it. 

The Editor. 
* * 


SOME GOOD IN THE HURRICANE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

“God is love whichever way the wind blows.”’ 

“Tt’s an ill wind that blows no good.” _ But so far as could 
be learned the only good turn effected here by Wednesday’s 
hurricane was the restoration to service of the weather-vane on 
the Universalist church. 

Since 1927, the weather-vane on the church has been “‘frozen”’ 
into a due west point, promising fair weather consistently but 
undependably. Now the vane is swinging free and clear, at- 
tending to its duties with religious fidelity. 

C. B. Eisler. 


Claremont, N. H. 


* * 


FROM OLD NORWICHTOWN 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Your letter was lost (safely in my desk). This morning 
while I was putting my house in order after the September gale, 
not knowing how another night might find any of us, it claimed 
my notice. If you could see our sailing roofs, our windows 
blown in, the monarch elms gone and the flooded streets and 
stores, you would understand this sad refusal to renew my sub- 
scription. I have been warned that any minute may be my last, 
_am hardly able to read, cannot use the telephone and am eighty- 
two years old in a few days. 

My effort to leave the world as nearly out of debt as possible 
‘must be helped. All that is within me, the ambitions that be- 
long to Hosea Ballou’s descendants plus my tributes to your 
great tolerant publication for over sixty years, make me sorry. 
Dr. John Coleman Adams said to me, ‘““You only married into 
the faith. Your husband was Exhibit A.” 

Gratefully for years of your patience, 

(Mrs. M. Maturin) Frances L. T. Whittemore. 

Norwichtown, Conn. 


* * 


A GREAT SEASON AT MURRAY GROVE 


‘To the Editor of the Leader: 

The season just closed at Murray Grove was the most suc- 
cessful in several years. From all indications, Murray Grove is 
_due for a renewal of interest and effectiveness. The number of 
persons registered exceeded that of last year, and the financial 


condition showed a vast improvement over recent years. The 
annual Labor Day sail was the largest in the history of the place. 

I am of the opinion that the institute held over Labor Day 
week-end may, in the future, be extended to a longer session. 
The interest and registration seem to warrant an extension. All 
who took part did well in keeping things on a high level. 

Having served the season as resident pastor, I have gained a 
good knowledge of Murray Grove’s weak and strong points. I 
hope that we may soon bring it to a place where it will mean 
more to the entire denomination. I am of the opinion that a 
better day is in store for our Universalist shrine. 

A. L. Simonson. 

Brewton, Ala. 

* * 


CLARA BARTON A UNIVERSALIST 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

It seems that, at Ferry Beach, some rather persistent folk 
challenged the accepted opinion that Clara Barton was a Uni- 
versalist. I presume you have personal information on this 
matter or access to proofs. The question was so talked about 
that a statement in the Leader about it would be in place. I be- 
lieve Miss Barton, later, much later, became both Spiritualist 
and Christian Scientist, but I have always believed that she was 
in youth a member at North Oxford and in maturity a Uni- 
versalist. I shall appreciate either published or personal reply. 

Harry A. Hersey. 

Danbury, Conn. 


Clara Barton called herself a Universalist. She was not a 
worker in any Universalist church, but counted herself within 
the fellowship. She inscribed one of her books for the writer: 
“In memory of the faith that has sustained me.” She spoke 
affectionately of her Universalist people and the old Universalist 
church in North Oxford. She welcomed the calls of the Univer- 
salist minister in Washington, D. C., during her last illness, and 
left directions for him to take part in her funeral service. People 
can make a good argument on all sides of such a question, de- 
pending on just what they mean. It is enough distinction for 
the Universalist denomination to know that her central philos- 
ophy was Universalist. 

The Editor. 
* * 
THE CANFIELDS’ COLLECTION OF RARE HYMN AND 
SERVICE BOOKS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Mr. Weis of North Hatley asked in a recent Leader about 
hymn and service books used in our Church. We have a few. 
The list I give is not complete of the ones we own, but it will do 
for a starter. We have several copies of the hymn book by 
Sebastian and Russell Streeter. There are copies of the issues 
of 1835, ’36, ’87, ’38, and ’41. “Psalms and Hymns,” by Hosea 
Ballou the 2d, 1839, also 1844. “The Gospel Liturgy,’ New 
York, 1858. ‘‘Psalms and Spiritual Songs,” Cincinnati, 1861. 
“Gospel Psalmist,’’ Boston, 1861, by J. G. Adams. ‘Hymns 
for Christian Devotion,’ Boston, sixty-fourth edition, by J. G. 
Adams and E. H. Chapin. The Streeters in 1835 issued a hymn 
book which they called “A New Hymn Book for Universalist 
Churches.” A service book of 1871 is ealled ‘‘Prayers and 
Hymns.” The “Gloria Patri’ is dated 1872. Dr. Demarest’s 
“Year of Worship” is 1887. “Prayers and Hymns for the Home,”’ 
Boston, 1876. 

Heaven alone knows how many old Sunday school books 
we possess. Straub’s “Morning Light,” also “Charm.” There is 
a copy of “Sunday School Harmonies,” 1887, a later one of 1897. 
A copy of ‘Christian Chorals” which belonged to the Woolley 
family of Cincinnati. It is dated 1879. There are Sunday 
school song books used by some of our churches but not pub- 
lished by our people. My pet hymn book is called ‘‘Universalist 
Hymn Book, Comprising a Great Variety of Sacred Effusions, 
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Original and Selected, suitable to the livelier as well as the 
graver purposes of Devotion, by George Rogers, Cincinnati, 
Printed and Published by R. P. Brooks, Walnut St., between 
Third and Fourth, 1848, third edition.” It is beautifully bound 
in red morocco with a decorative border of gold. The name of 
Margaret Auter is stamped on the cover. She was my great 
aunt, a sister of my grandmother Anderson. They lived in 
northeastern Ohio and were pioneer Universalists there. 

We also own several old orthodox hymn books. Scotch 
Covenanter, Methodist, Episcopal. The prize hymn book is a 
Tate and Brady, also bound in red morocco. Our copy was 
printed in London in 1780. The very first edition was done in 
1696 and was dedicated to “The King, his Most Excellent Maj- 
esty.” 

The Rev. S. A. Davis, assisted by the Rev. M. A. Chappell, in 
the year 1837 compiled a hymn book called “The Western Uni- 
versalist Hymn Book.” Mr. Davis was preaching in Pittsburgh 
at this time. I have never seen a copy of this book, nor heard of 
it until this week. I would like to find one if that is possible. 

Nahum Haskell, a Universalist printer of Woodstock, pub- 
lished hymn books along with other books. Our oldest copy of 
“Church Harmonies” was printed in 1876. We own loads of 
old Universalist books, a first edition of Ballou’s ‘‘Atonement,”’ 
also old papers of our church. Our pictures of early ministers, 
Y. P. C. U. workers and records of Christian Union Conven- 
tions, also pictures of officials, we have sent to the Universalist 
Historical Library at Tufts College. 

Mary Grace Canfield. 

Woodstock, Vt. 


I have a copy of the hymn book prepared by the Rev. S. A. 
Davis and the Rev. M. A. Chappell. Mr. Davis was my grand- 
father, and several hymns in the book were written by my 
grandmother. I cannot part with it, but will gladly show it to 
Mrs. Canfield if I get an opportunity. 

Florence I. Adams. 
* *k 
STAY AND GET ACQUAINTED 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have just had an experience I should like to share, par- 
ticularly with those who have just entered the ministry, or who 
are just beginning their training. So often men coming into the 
work feel that the only way to get ahead is by rapid change of 
parishes. I hope I shall not be misunderstood when I say that 
my experience has been just the opposite. I stayed seven and a 
half years in my first parish, nearly nine in my second, and am 
entering my twenty-fourth year in my present parish. A long 
pastorate molds lives together and causes enduring friendships. 
It enables the pastor to watch the children grow up. It gives 
him the opportunity to impress upon them the things that in his 
soul he believes essential to right living. 

I was out on the Pacific Coast with my mother this summer, 
and slipped back into the city a few days earlier than I had been 
expected. I drove to the church and came in as the people were 
gathering for worship. I do not believe I was ever happier in 
my life. Everyone gathered round and showed they were glad 
to have me back. The young people gave every expression of 
joy at my return. 

Then they took me to the study. It is a large room, eight- 
een by twenty-seven feet. They, the young people, had washed 
and painted the entire room, ceiling, walls and floor. The rug 
had been scrubbed. One of the boys had made a drawing of the 
bookcases and the books upon each shelf—as there are nearly 
four thousand volumes it was some job. The girls had re- 
moved and cleaned them, washed the shelves and replaced the 
books in their right positions. Everything was as clean as it was 
possible to make it. 

But something of much greater importance. Before leaving 
I had said at a young people’s meeting that I should like to have 
them take the services while I was away. Our summer service 
is short, forty-five minutes. They were willing, so I assigned 
two to each Sunday, one for the service of worship and the other 


for a ten-minute talk. Others took the music in hand. (We 
do not have the organ or the choir during the summer.) The 
children of the Sunday school attend these services, the ten- 
minute talk taking the place of the lesson. I have heard from 
many of the adults that the meetings were helpful in every way, 
and that I may go again if I can get the youth of the church 
to take my place. (I did not choose their subjects, but left the 
choice and preparation entirely in their hands.) 

Next week I am going to St. Lawrence with the sixth person 
I have placed in the ministry from this parish. Everyone 
of the six is doing good work. 

This is what I believe is true. None of these things come to 
those who come and go. It takes years to find that type of re- 
sponse which breeds love, sacrifice, and willingness to follow in 
your calling by the youth growing up in a parish. Let me re- 
iterate: come forth into the work with this intent and stay in 
your parishes, if you possibly can, until at least one generation 
has grown up under your direction. 

George Cross Baner. 

Akron, Ohio. 

* * 
THAT GREAT CUMMINS ARTICLE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have just finished reading “An Authoritarian or a Free’ 
Church.” I like the tone of it all the way through, and believe 
Universalists should rejoice over having such a leader of their 
faith. If you have extra copies of the address I should like a 
few to pass on. 

Leva W. Thrasher. 

Lakewood, Ohio. 

k * 


LIFE AS MEANT TO BE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Some day we will discover life as it was meant to be, a true’ 
and unselfish existence; a life as pure as that of the lily and as 
fragrant as the morning rose; a life whose soul is untainted by 
cares and wants of this world, which ever reaches higher and 
higher into the heavens in a struggle for truth, purity and peace. 

In all the world there is nothing so characteristic of our lives 
as degradation of things which might have been, and were meant 
to be, finer. Ill health, bad management, and unrestrained 
emotions, show their influence everywhere. Lack of truth, false 
conceptions, and selfishness, are everywhere apparent. The 
heart of man is dragged in the dust. Why should it be? God 
does not will it so. Look up, into the face of your Creator. He 
will lift you up if you but have faith. Life will once again be: 
worth living. 

As Emerson says: 


So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 
So near is God to man; 

When Duty whispers low, “Thou must,”’ 
The Youth replies, “TI can.” 


William T. Walker. 

Knoxville, Tenn. 

* * 
INTERESTING PARAGRAPHS FROM A _ PERSONAL. 
LETTER 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

You may be interested to know that Mr. Simonson and Don 
Gabell yesterday installed the bell taken from the old Waretown 
church in the bell tower of the big church here (Murray Grove). 
The one it replaces was cracked. Arnold and Don took the bell 
down from the Waretown belfry and Arnold said that the trestle 
from which it swings is put together with pegs, so it must be 
quite old. The whole bell tower of that church is built with 
either wooden pegs or handwrought nails holding the boards to-. 
gether. There are just a handful of Universalists left in Ware- 
town and the old church never has services any more. It is in- 
teresting to note in passing that a pilgrimage from Waretown was: 
what started the revival of church interest here at Murray Grove.. 

F. 
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Worth Two Reviews 


War and the Christian. By Charles 
Raven. (Macmillan. $1.75.) 


While an adequate review of this book 
has already appeared in The Christian 
Leader the present writer feels that fur- 
ther consideration may not be out of place, 
and therefore, with apologies to Mr. 
Begun, he offers the following: 

To some it may seem that ‘War and the 
Churchman” might be a more accurately 
descriptive title, inasmuch as Dr. Raven 
indicates that he views the matter from 
the point of view of an ardent son of the 
Established Church. Yet he feels deeply 
the shame of the divisions in Christendom 
and hails the present crisis as a promising 
opportunity for churchmen everywhere to 
unite in a common crusade. 

The Oxford Conference appeals to him 
as the opening of a new era in forming a 
“eommon front’? against an insidious 
enemy, and he makes the pronouncement 
of the Conference concerning war the 
occasion for this book. 

His picture of war strips the monster of 
all glamor and reveals it for the hideous, 
loathsome thing it is. He intends that 
if another great war is allowed to break 
upon the world we shall at least have no 
illusions as to the character of the satanic 
thing we shall have invoked. 

The turmoil which evidently has pre- 
yailed in his own mind appears on many 
pages, especially in the chapter on “The 
Claims of the State.’’ Here he presents 
the dilemma which confronts every man 
who wishes to be a loyal citizen and at the 
same time a consistent Christian. 

Yet he has certain definite convictions 
which he presents forcefully. It is the 
duty of the citizen to support the state to 
which he owes his own security and oppor- 
tunity, and yet for the Christian man, 
the churchman, duty to his God comes 
first—‘‘we shall all refuse to believe that 
the case is closed for us when the state 
has spoken.” Obviously he has small 
sympathy for the totalitarian philosophy. 
“To seek to do God’s will as revealed in 
Christ is the plain meaning of Christian- 
ity.” 

The author’s thesis is that the church- 
man should thoroughly study this vital 
problem of war. This book is offered to 
assist such a study. In his own presenta- 
tion he seeks to be fair and just to opposing 
views. 

In the chapter on ‘‘War as the Less of 
Two Evils” he adduces the arguments of 
the non-pacifist so persuasively that the 
reader feels Dr. Raven must be of that 
group, only to find in later chapters an 
equally forceful presentation of the paci- 
fist position. 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


He calls upon every person to form his 
own conclusions not upon impulse, senti- 
ment, passion, prejudice or consideration 
of personal advantage, but upon knowl- 
edge of all the facts so far as they can be 
ascertained and—which is crucial—upon 
his own devotion to the Christian revela- 
tion in Jesus. To the attitude of Jesus 
himself and the lessons for today that 
may be drawn therefrom he devotes con- 
siderable space. 

The reader may be rather puzzled as to 
Dr. Raven’s own position—so eager is he 
to be fair in painting the picture; but any 
doubt is resolved in the chapter ‘Is There 
a Middle Way?” 

Here he states that he was not a pacifist 
in 1914 nor for fifteen years thereafter, 
but he is now convinced he was mistaken. 

However, he goes on to express his be- 
lief that for the pacifist to insist upon his 
own extreme idealism at present is im- 
practical and unwise; to do so is to in- 
tensify division and to precipitate catas- 
trophe. The only hope for the saving of 
our present civilization is for pacifists 
and non-pacifists to get together on a 
program of constructive policies—some of 
which he suggests—that will ease tension 
and thus provide time during which the 
nations may build gradually a world of 
peace and co-operative endeavor. Love 
of peace must be far more than merely 
hatred of war. It must be positive and 
creative. 

One should add that the freedom with 
which Dr. Raven criticizes the Estab- 
lished Church and disputes the claim of 
the state that it should have the unques- 
tioning submission of its citizens reveals 
a courageous heart in one who is chaplain 
to the King of England. 

H. E. Benton. 
* * 


A Great Problem 


The Adolescent Court and Crime Pre- 
vention. By Jeanette G. Brill and E. 
George Payne. (Pitman Publishing 
Company: New York. $2.50.) 


When we recall that juvenile courts, 
that is, courts for children under sixteen 
years of age, have been attacking the 
problem of juvenile delinquency for many 
years, we must conclude from a reading 
of this book that their most striking result 
has been to convince us of the depth of 
the problems. We are astounded to learn, 
for example, that the adolescent years, 
sixteen to twenty-one, furnish the largest 
proportion of crime today! There is a 
concentration of offenders at the age of 
nineteen with the eighteen-year-old group 
rapidly nearing this frequency. 

Of all forgotten people, no other crimi- 
nal group so challenges the ingenuity and 
social conscience of mankind as these 
adolescent offenders. Yet we must agree 
that the seeds of future criminal careers 
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are sown in the unguarded years of child- 
hood, growing unchecked, perhaps on ac- 
count of inadequate measures for combat- 
ing social delinquency, but none the less 
justifying the special measures taken by 
the Brooklyn Adolescent Court whose 
work is described in this volume, and of 
which the senior author is magistrate. 

The most critical period in the life of the 
individual, we are told, is his adjustment 
to the larger social life which ensues when 
he has accomplished his public school 
education and he is seeking to enter a voca- 
tion or some kind of business. The forces 
outside of the family and the school begin 
to play upon him, and he has had little or 
no experience in dealing with them. It 
is really no wonder that this is the age of 
maximum criminality and that crimes are 
merely symptomatic of the whole social 
maladjustment characteristic of the age 
and period. We note in this connection 
that our legal system makes very illogical 
provision for offenders of this age. Civil 
law treats youth under twenty-one with a 
markedly paternalistic attitude. Criminal 
law regards him in this way only before he 
has reached the age of sixteen. Over that 
age he is held fully responsible for crimes, 
but still denied the right to vote! Addi- 
tionally, judges are bound by the law not 
to consider rehabilitative but only punitive 
measures. Accordingly, and this is the 
main emphasis of the book, a most im- 
portant present day problem is the crea- 
tion of legal machinery whereby successful 
rehabilitative work may be undertaken 
among adolescent offenders, the program 
of treatment to fit the special problem in 
each case. Thus, in the Adolescent Court 
of Brooklyn, only boys who give evi- 
dence of possible reclamation are put on 
probation, and if they respond satisfactorily 
to supervision they are finally discharged 
without a conviction or criminal court 
record. Thus, we must understand the 
relative importance of the family, com- 
munity, the adolescent social world and 
the school in studying this problem. 

Social scientists, then, study crime in re- 
lation to the physical condition of the of- 
fender, the whole sequences of events in 
his life and the social and cultural situations 
in which his criminal behavior took place. 
They hold there is no single cause of 
crime, but many concomitant factors, such 
as the breakdown of parental and com- 
munity control, poverty, slum conditions, 
mental abnormalities, emotional insta- 
bilities, low standards of home and com- 
munity morals. We must feel that youth 
who break under social and economic pres- 
sure, lacking moral and ethical training, are 
to blame less as individuals than the so- 
ciety which fails to provide proper train- 
ing and wholesome conditions of develop- 
ment for them. Starting as delinquents, 
truants and problem children very early 
in life, they work themselves up to full- 
fledged burglars and thieves by their six- 

(Continued on page 1229) 
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MORE ANNIVERSARY NEWS 


Next week the center section of the 
Leader, commonly known as ‘‘the spread,” 
will be given over to a picturization of the 
leadership of the General Sunday School 
Association over its twenty-five years of 
history. You will not want to miss the 
sight of it. In the center will be the his- 
torie picture of the 1913 Young People’s 
Convention at Utica, where the commis- 
sion functioned that finally gave birth to 
the establishment of the G. S. S. A. with- 
out intending to do so! If that sounds a 
little peculiar, just turn to the article by 
Dr. George Ezra Huntley entitled “Our 
Genesis.’”’ It is just that—the story of the 
beginnings of the G. S. S. A. told by the 
one man who knows them better than any 
other. His was the privilege of being the 
first president, and also of continuing in 
that capacity for sixteen years. You will 
not want to miss a word of the dramatic 
story he tells. 

And you will not want to miss a moment 
of the dramatic observance of our birth 
that will be held on Oct. 25 at the First 
Parish Church in Malden, Mass. Tickets 
are 85 cents for the dinner and can be se- 
cured through this office, or from local rep- 
resentatives in churches not too far distant 
from Boston. Plan now to attend that 
observance. Join those loyal folk who 
saw us “‘begin’” and have stood by us as 
we carried on. Be with us as we start off 
for our fiftieth anniversary. We invite you. 


* * 


HOSTAGES OF WAR 


But neutrality is not simple. We can 
keep our ships at home—perhaps, but our 
dollars have already gone a-wandering. 
The rereading of the records of the last war 
strengthens the conviction that nations 
fight to protect their foreign investments. 
The record of the United States ran after 
this fashion: First we sold cotton, wheat, 
powder and steel. Next, we loaned 
money so that our allies could buy more 
cotton, wheat, powder and steel. And 
finally, we went to war to save the invest- 
ment which we had already made. To 
which simple sad tale must be added a 
sadder postscript—we didn’t even save the 
investment.—From Christian Youth in So- 
cial Action. 


* * 


FOR GREATER BOSTON WORKERS 


The Universalist Headquarters will act 
as host to the members of the Sabbath 
School Union at its monthly meeting to be 
held Oct. 19, at 7.30 p.m. The chance to 
get acquainted with the various offices in 
the building, and the folks who man 
them, will be welcomed by many who can- 
not regularly get in to visit us. The 
shelves of the Publishing House will carry 
a full display of the many new and in- 
teresting materials which are available 
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MRS. JANET M. STOVER 


On October 7 Mrs. Stover com- 
pleted twenty years of service as 
office secretary of the General Sun- 
* day School Association. No one 
*« has served the Association over a 
* longer period of time, nor more ef- 
«x fectively. When the office was 
* moved from Canton, N. Y., to 
He 

* 


* 


Boston, Mass., Dr. Huntley set 
about the task of securing a secre- 
tary. Janet M. Stoddard, fresh 
from business school, was employed. 
From that day to this no one has re- 
placed her in effort, interest and 
service. 
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this fall to help church school workers. 
Both Miss Susan M. Andrews and Miss 
Harriet G. Yates of the General Sunday 
School Association staff will participate 
in the program which is being arranged. 
They will use as a general topic ‘Fall 
Fashions in Books and Materials.’ All 
interested in texts and supplementary ma- 
terials, as well as source books for use in 
leadership training, will find this an ex- 
cellent opportunity to get acquainted with 
many .unfamiliar helps. Remember the 
date—everyone welcome. Oh, yes, in 
case your memory isn’t good, the address 
is 16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


* * 


ALCOHOL EDUCATION 


Not for its use, but against it. Many 
teachers as well as parents are concerned at 
the nation-wide propaganda which con- 
stantly presents before their eyes the 
startling merits of “such and such a beer,’’ 
“so and so whiskey.” If words were to be 
believed, these fluids would certainly be 
the nectars of the gods. 

But all words can’t be believed. That 
is something that experience teaches us, 
and youth has to learn. As teachers and 
parents we must guard against anything 
that is harmful to the growing bodies and 
minds of the youth of our country. How 
can we best do it in this instance? 


Never before has there been such fine 
material available to help the church school 
worker present this problem in a scientific 
fashion. If you are seeking material along 
this line write to us. We can surely help 
you. State the age group you are working 
with, and whether you want material to 
use as a course of study, or whether you 
want something to put into the hands of 
your pupils for their own reading. Or 
you may just want something for your own 
information. We can supply that, too. 
But don’t go on wishing for the thing 
you need. Send us your problem, giving 
necessary particulars. We will do the 


rest. 
ae 


FACTS AND FOLKS 


Miss Marion L, Ulmer, secretary of the 
Maine Universalist Sunday School Associa- 
tion, and office secretary of the Maine 
Council of Religious Education, enjoyed 
the happy privilege of being one of the 
registrars at the interdenominational 
Youth Camp held at Geneva Point, Lake 
Winnepesaukee, N. H., thissummer. Two 
hundred and fifty-seven campers were in 
attendance, all between the ages of sixteen 
and twenty-five years, with fifty additional 
leaders, counselors, faculty and staff mem- 
bers. This is the first year that the Youth 
Camp has been co-educational. Perhaps 
another year some of our Universalists 
would like to take advantage of the fine 
experiences such a camp can afford. 


Recent callers at our office have included 
Miss Blanche Carrier, author of “How 
Shall I Learn to Teach Religion?” and 
other books; Mrs. J. W. Ingram and 
daughter Laura, of our Washington, D. C., 
church; Misses Helen Hersey of Danbury, 
Conn., and Peggy Anthony of Washington, 
D.C., both en route for home after a sum- 
mer at Ferry Beach, Saco, Maine; and Miss 
Marion L. Ulmer and her sister of Portland, 
Maine. 


In a recent letter from A. Byron Noyes, 
of Haverhill, Mass., who received the 
A. Gertrude Earle Memorial Scholarship 
for the Religious Education Institute at 
Ferry Beach, Maine, this summer, he says 
of this experience, “The Christian fellow- 
ship and good will everywhere, together 
with the pleasant surroundings, made it 
an outstanding week of my summer.” 


Entering the Booker T. Washington 
High School in Suffolk, Virginia, this fall 
are the following young people who gradu- 
ated from our school there this last spring: 
Mary L. Parker, Richard N. Mason, Van 
Allen Cousin, Vlice Hurdle, and William 
B. Gatling. 


*x * 


None of us has a strangle-hold on the 
best way of doing things. - 


: 
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FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY CONVEN- 
TION 
1889-1939 

The Fiftieth Anniversary Convention of 
the Young People’s Christian Union will 
be held at the First Universalist Church in 
Lynn, Mass., from Wednesday, July 5, 
to Sunday, July 9. The Union was 
founded in the Lynn church on Oct. 22, 
1899. The Fiftieth Anniversary Conven- 
tion, therefore, will not fall on the actual 
anniversary date because of the meetings 
of the Universalist General Convention, 
which will be held at Washington at that 
time, and also because members of the 
Union are better able to attend during the 
summer. 

Already plans are under way to make 
next year’s Convention the greatest in the 
history of the Union. There will be a 
large number working on the committees. 
There will’ be a General Committee and 
the following sub-committees: Publicity, 
Finance, Program, History, Alumni, Trans- 
portation, Exhibit, Registration, Banquet, 
and Music. Other committees will be 
added as necessary. Besides these there 
will be state and regional committees to 
work in conjunction with the General 
Committee. So far acceptances for com- 
mittee chairmanships have been received 
from former Presidents D. Stanley Rawson 
and Arthur I. Olson, who will have charge 
of the Publicity and Finance Committees 
respectively. Rev. Harry Adams Hersey 
is in charge of the History Committee, 
and is now engaged in research prepara- 
tory to writing the history of the organiza- 
tion. If any of our readers have perti- 
nent information which they think will 
help Mr. Hersey in his work he will be more 
than pleased to receive it. 

Of particular interest to the readers of 
The Christian Leader will be the Alumni 
Committee, which we hope to have headed 
by a prominent past president. We hope 
to make this Convention one that will be a 
reunion for all former members of the 
Y. P. C. U. as well as for the present mem- 
bers. The Alumni Committee will have 
charge of organizing the parts of the pro- 
gram that are specially allotted to former 
members. Suggestions for this part of the 
program from any former members will 
be greatly appreciated. 

Several persons have volunteered ser- 
vice on these committees. Would you like 
to help also? If you would please send 
your name and address to Headquarters 
and let us know on which committee you 
wish to serve. Send along with this any 
suggestions that you may have for the work 
of the committee. 

October 22, 1938 
As we have mentioned above, Oct. 22 


marks the anniversary of the founding of 
the Y. P. C. U. This year we hope to ob- 


serve that date in all local groups as the 
beginning of the campaign to promote the 
Fiftieth Anniversary Convention. We are 
asking each union to observe the day in 
some fitting way: Perhaps you who are 
former members of the Y. P. C. U. may 
help them to know something of the his- 
tory of their organization. Some groups 
will use this occasion to raise money to 
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send delegates to the Lynn Convention 
next year. We hope that every union will 
be able to have at least one representative 
at the Convention. Reports from the 
Southern Liberal Young People’s Federa- 
tion which met in Camp Hill, Ala., recently, 
and from Pasadena, Calif., tell us that 
both of these sections of the country are 
planning to be represented by one or more 
carloads of delegates. We expect that the 
other sections of the country which are 
nearer to Lynn will make at least as great 
an effort to be represented. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


PRESIDENTS’ COUNCIL 


The gathering of forty-eight women 
from our Mission Circles and the Execu- 
tive Board of Massachusetts at Bethany 
Union on Sept. 27, made Presidents’ 
Council a helpful and worth-while day. 

In the unavoidable absence of the 
president of the Woman’s Universalist 
Missionary Society of Massachusetts, 
Rev. Hazel I. Kirk, Mrs. John C. KE. 
Restall, the vice-president, took charge. 

We were led in a fine worship service 
centered on the City Church by Mrs. 
Mary I. Chamberlain. 

Mrs. Winnifred Spear, the new hostess 
at Bethany Union, was introduced and 
made all present feel welcome. 

Mrs. Daniel L. Taylor of the Women’s 
National Missionary Association was our 
first speaker, and brought to us a vital 
message. She looked forward to the not 
distant future when the activities of all the 
women in our churches will be centered 
under one organization. A move toward 
this end is being made in all denominations. 
She said, “One woman is helpful, ten 
women are forceful, one hundred women 
are powerful and one thousand women are 
invincible.’ Mrs. Taylor was able to 
answer many questions, and a free dis- 
cussion of several important matters 
proved most helpful. 

Brief outlines of the work for the coming 
year were given by the chairmen of our 
various departments. Each one showed 
much thought and interest and offered a 
challenge for greater effort toward the 
accomplishment of a program of worth 
and usefulness. Free discussion followed 
each outline, and the feeling of friendliness 
and togetherness was uppermost. 

The usual delicious luncheon served at 
Bethany Union was enjoyed by all. 

Owing to the hurricane of the past week 
several Board members and Mission Circle 
representatives were unable to be with us. 

Reports of Women’s Week at Ferry 
Beach were given by Miss Alice H. Beld- 
ing of Worcester, Mrs. Irving H. Fowle of 
Grove Hall and Marblehead, Mrs. Mary 
I. Chamberlain of Medford and Mrs. 
George H. Ball of Lynn. Each one spoke 
in her own way of the inspiration and 


help received through the classes, the able 
and fine instructors, the beautiful sur- 
roundings and the services of worship. 
At Ferry Beach there is one big family— 
everyone feels at home, everyone is there 
because she wants to be there, and every- 
one finds there for the taking, new faith, 
hope and vision. 

Mrs. Restall reported briefly for the 
Institute of World Affairs. On the brink 
of such world crises as exist today one 
thought is pertinent—‘My international 
viewpoint is my religion, my religion is my 
international viewpoint.” 

After a rising vote of thanks to Mrs. 
Spear for the hospitality of Bethany Union, 
the Presidents’ Council was closed with the 
singing of ‘Day is Dying in the West” and 
the missionary benediction. 

Ruth Drowne. 
* * 
THE HURRICANE AT NORTH OX- 
FORD 

We know you will be interested to learn 
that very little real damage was done to 
the property at North Oxford. Miss 
Whipple found time to drive to the Birth- 
place on Friday, Sept. 23, and to report 
what she terms ‘‘minor bruises’’—a shutter 
or two lost, the flag-pole and a tree down 
in front of the cottage, shingles off the 
barns, four cabins lifted off the posts, but 
not tipped over, the new building lost a 
few shingles and a section of the porch 
screening. Not bad at all considering its 
locality and the tremendous damage done 
to property in the vicinity. We consider 
ourselves most fortunate. 

* * 
AS AVERY YOUNG WOMAN SEES IT 

The following paragraph is a statement 
from one of the youngest and most inter- 
ested members of the W. N. M. A., one 
who is giving much time and thought to 
women’s organizations and how they can 
best function to serve the whole church: 
“Particularly at this time when there seem 
to be so many un-Christian motives at 
work to wreck our civilization, it is most 
important for Christian women to be 
united. The greater the unity, the more 
effective can be the influence of our ideas 
and of our programs on the outside world.” 
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Massachusetts Letter 


N this section of New England the chief 
topic of conversation, as well as the 
immediate concern of the people, has been 
the staggering amount of damage done by 
the storm of Sept. 21. Century-old trees 
by the thousands are broken and destroyed. 
Parks, gardens, and houses show the ray- 
ages of the wind. Little has been men- 
tioned in the public prints in regard to the 
cemeteries, but one of the sad sights is 
the way in which the hurricane tore away 
the beautiful shrubs and the manner in 
which the falling trees have battered down 
the grave-stones. 

Church buildings seem to some of us to 
have been the particular attraction to the 
sweeping winds. There are probably 
many others to report, but thus far we 
have seen or heard of damage to our 
properties in Southbridge, Arlington, As- 
sinippi, Cambridge, Abington, Foxboro 
and Oxford. In Arlington and Cambridge 
the church towers must be repaired or 
removed. In the old, historic church in 
Oxford, as in Southbridge, the principal 
damage is in the belfry, although much of 
the roof in each case is involved as well. 
The Foxboro building looks as if it had 
been struck by a bombing shell. A great 
part of the roof, the large belfry and the 
bell are blown inside the four walls and lie 
in a tangled mass amid the crushed pews, 
pulpit desk and organ. 

A. Ingham Bicknell, Convention treas- 
urer, promptly visited Abington, Foxboro, 
and Oxford. The president of the Con- 
vention, Mr. Whitney, who is a construc- 
tion engineer, has charge of the work of 
inspecting and recommending the repair 
work at Oxford. When the Superintendent 
reached the church in Foxboro on Wednes- 
day, Sept. 28, workmen were already bring- 
ing new lumber and were planning to im- 
mediately re-cover the building. Rev. 
H. E. Latham, the minister, has accepted 
the invitation of the near-by Congrega- 
tional church, and the two groups will 
worship together during the period of 
restoration. 

Turning now from the condition of 
church properties to the work of the 
churches, it is a satisfaction to report that 
practically all of the parishes by this time 
are vigorously set to their programs for the 
new church year. Even the pastorless 
places have been, through the month of 
September, listening to prospective pas- 
tors, looking up the records of applicants, 
and working towards a choice. In this 
way the election of a new minister seems 
imminent in Everett as well as in Fitch- 
burg. Rev. Clarence L. Eaton will con- 
tinue for the next few months at least as 
the acting pastor at Amesbury. Beacon 
Church in Brookline is having several of 
our strongest ministers as supply preachers 
through October. Dr. Milburn was the 


preacher on Oct. Z. Rev. William Couden 
will come up from Providence to take the 
service on Oct. 9. Dr. Cummins, the new 
General Superintendent, will have the 
service on Oct. 28, and Dr. McCollester of 
Tufts will be the preacher on Oct. 30.* 

North Weymouth has heard one minister 
who is an applicant for its pastorate. 
It is the hope, in certain deeply interested 
minds, that the church at Assinippi may 
be joined with the church in North Wey- 
mouth under the care of one leader. For 
several years Assinippi has had students as 
pastors. In this church, as with most 
others, the general work done by the pastor 
between Sundays is the most effcetive 
towards the upbuilding of the general 
strength and influence of the church. 

In Peabody the presentation and dedi- 
cation of the new floor and bright, re- 
finished walls took place on Monday 
evening, Sept. 26. This is an achievement 
of the Young People’s Christian Union. 
The annual harvest supper was held on 
Wednesday, Sept. 28. 

The Merrimac Valley Conference, which 
was revived and started again upon its 
way at the meeting in Grace Church, 
Lowell, on June 1, will hold its autumn 
assembly in the church in Lawrence on 
Wednesday afternoon and evening, Oct. 
26. Dr. Robbins, minister in Lawrence, 
announces in his calendar that a supper 
will be served between the afternoon and 
evening sessions at 6.30 o’clock. While 
not definitely settled yet, it is expected 
that Dr. Cummins will be present as the 
evening speaker. Herbert O. Lewis, dis- 
trict governor of the men’s clubs along 
the Merrimac, is desirous of meeting as 
many men as possible at this gathering. 

One of the recommendations adopted at 
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PERSONALS 


Rev. Max A. Kapp is now installed at 
406 Glen Ellyn Way, Brighton, Rochester, 
INGE 


Rev. Fred Carlan Demarest, of 600 
West 122d St., New York City, has been 
elected pastor of the Church of the Good 
Tidings, Brooklyn. For several years the 
church has been supplied by students. 
It is the church served some years ago by 
Dr. Lalone and Captain Judge. 


Dean Lee S. McCollester of Tufts was 
the speaker at the unveiling of the tablet 
at Guilford, Vt., Oct. 2, in memory of 
Hosea Ballou 2d, first president of Tufts 
College. 


Dr. and Mrs. John van Schaick, Jr., 
gave a dinner of welcome to Dr. and Mrs. 
Cummins, Sept. 30, in the old kitchen 
of the Wayside Inn, South Sudbury. 
The guests, mainly “fraters’’ and their 


the annual meeting of the State Conven- 
tion in Malden last May, was ‘‘that the 
Committee on Official Reports and Recom- 
mendations be appointed by the president 
of the Convention not later than thirty 
days after the close of this Convention 
session. This committee shall meet from 
time to time to consider recommendations, 
suggestions and plans for the general im- 
provement of our church as a whole. 
The committee shall publicize its findings 
prior to the next annual meeting of the 
Convention.” In line with that action, 
the president, Mr. Whitney, has ap- 
pointed as members of this committee: 
Dr. Seth Rogers Brooks, chairman, Rev. 
Pliny A. Allen, Lester W. Nerney, Roger 
A. Poor, Dr. William Wallace Rose, Rev. 
Dorothy Tilden Spoerl, and A. Ernest 
Walters. The committee members have 
all accepted their appointments and are 
prepared to receive suggestions for their 
work for the new year. 

In this connection, too, it will not be 
amiss to state that the new Project Com- 
mittee held its first meeting at 16 Beacon 
Street on Wednesday afternoon, Sept. 
28. Dr. Huntley is the chairman, and with 
him are associated Rev. Lyman Achen- 
bach, Miss Grace J. Stiles, William R. 
Thomson, and Prof. Alfred S. Cole, who 
takes the place of Rev. Max A. Kapp, re- 
signed. The Project Committee sees so 
much good in the largely attended and in- 
teresting rallies held last year in six dis- 
tricts over the state, that it recommends 
that a similar series be presented in 1938-39. 

At the Public Meeting of the W. U. M.S. 
to be held in Lynn on Thursday, Oct. 
27, the Convention will present two of the 
speakers, who will speak of different phases 
of the general work and plans for the 
churches of the state. 

Leroy W. Coons. 


and _ Interests 


wives, included Dr. and Mrs. William 
Wallace Rose, Dr. and Mrs. Seth R. 
Brooks, Dr. and Mrs. Emerson Hugh 
Lalone and Dean and Mrs. Clarence R. 
Skinner. 

Rev. Ralph P. Boyd, pastor of Camp 
Hill Circuit of Churches, will deliver the 
occasional sermon at the State Convention 
to be held in Brewton, Ala., Oct. 14-16. 
Mr. Boyd’s theme will be “Thrust in Thy 
Sickle.” 

Mrs. John G. Sargent, wife of the former 
Attorney General, died at Ludlow, Vt., 
Sept. 27, after a long illness. She was 
seventy-three years old. She is survived 
by her husband and a daughter, Mrs. 
Pearson. 

Maine 

First Universalist Larger Parish, Canton 
and Livermore——Rev. Kenneth Clark 
Hawkes, pastor. On Sunday, Aug. 14, 


————— 
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the Rev. Burte B. Gibbs of Rumford was 
the preacher at the Canton church. Mr. 
James Philoon of Auburn, Universalist 
lay preacher, had charge of the services at 
Canton and at Livermore on Aug. 21. 
At the invitation of the parish, Rev. 
Eleanor B. Forbes of West Paris filled the 
pulpit at Canton on Sept. 4. During the 
summer the Canton Ladies’ Circle held a 
lawn party and the annual summer sale, 
both of which were successful. Plans are 
now being made for a “Liberal Preaching 
Mission” during the second week of Oc- 
tober. 


Massachusetts 


Worcester, First Church.—Rev. Joseph 
W. Beach, pastor. Last fall, this church 
was one of thirty churches to share in 
what was called the “Fall Church Loyalty 
Crusade.” It is estimated that attendance 
for the entire church year was thereby in- 
creased about forty-five percent. This 
fall, sixty churches in Worcester and the 
surrounding towns are taking part in the 
“Fall Church Attendance Crusade.” The 
name and emphasis have changed slightly, 
but the purpose is the same. The five 
Sundays of the Crusade are designated as 
follows: Oct. 9, ‘‘Roll Call Sunday,” every- 
one in the parish is requested to be present 
and answer the roll call by leaving in the 
collection plate a roll call card that will 
have been mailed during the preceding 
week. Oct. 16, “Organization Sunday,” 
representatives of each church organiza- 
tion will be on the platform to outline 
briefly the importance of their work. 
Oct. 23, “Family Sunday,” the time- 
honored custom of families filling the 
family pew will be revived. Oct. 30, 
“Christian Citizenship Sunday,’ the re- 
sponsibility of the church for the whole- 
someness of the community will be em- 
phasized. Nov. 6, “Consecration Sun- 
day,” the whole church will consecrate 
itself to the high calling and purposes of 
the Christian faith. 

Roxbury.—Rev. George E. Huntley, 
D. D., acting pastor. Rally Sunday was 
observed on Oct. 2, Dr. Huntley’s sermon 
subject being ‘Things Too Good to Miss.” 
“Christian Citizenship for Columbus Day”’ 
is the subject announced for Oct. 9; ‘““What 
Can We Believe About Spiritual Healing?” 
Oct. 16. On Laymen’s Sunday, Oct. 23, 
Victor A. Friend of Melrose will be the 
speaker; and on Oct. 30 the subject will be 
“Barly Morning Melodies.” The church 
school will meet before the church service, 
at 9.45. 

New York 


New York, Divine Paternity.—Rev. S. 
E. Gerard Priestley, pastor. On Sept. 18, 
church services were resumed and a large 
congregation gathered to hear Dr. Frank 
Oliver Hall, pastor emeritus, preach the 
opening sermon. Throughout the summer 
months a successful daily vacation Bible 
school was held at the Prescott Neighbor- 
hood House. More than fifty children at- 
tended every day from Monday to Friday 
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through July and August. This summer 
school has created a great interest not 
only in the house but also in the church. 
Through the splendid interest and co- 
operation of the Ladies’ Aid Society and 
the Ta Kala Society over one thousand 
dollars worth of repairs and alterations 
have been completed in the parish house 
this summer. The minister’s vestry has 
been redecorated and greatly improved, 
All the cloak rooms have been modernized, 
and the church kitchen painted and new 
equipment installed. Not only the minis- 
ters but the whole church membership 
appreciate the work accomplished and the 
loyal efforts of these two organizations. 
Numerous committee meetings are being 
held to prepare the winter’s program, and 
final plans are being drawn up for the cen- 
tenary celebrations. 


Rhode Island 

Providence, Mediator.—Rev. Henry H. 
Schooley, pastor. Church opened Sept. 11. 
The four-team church bowling league of 
last year is to have four more churches 
represented this year. Mrs. Ella Fisk, 
long a faithful member of the church, was 
called to the bedside of her dying son, 
Henry, at Newport Beach, Calif. Mr. 
Schooley spoke over radio station WPRO 
recently on ‘The Untried Laws of Life.” 
The Y. P. C. U., under its new president, 
Foster Cadwell, Jr., has held its first execu- 
tive meeting, at which each department 
outlined its program for the coming year. 
Union meetings with the young people’s 
organizations of other churches will be a 
feature of the Y. P. C. U. devotional pro- 
gram this year. Sunday school opened 
with the first church service. Enough 
students turned out to make it possible for 
a new class to be organized. The rock 
garden in front of the church and the many 
varieties of colorful flowers in the rear of 
the church have been the admiration of 
many people this year. Mr. Barton, the 
caretaker, was highly commended for his 
painstaking efforts in this work by the 
editor of The Reflector and various members 
of the church. The Panadelphic Club, in 
voting to inculcate an educational program 
at their meetings, requested Mr. Schooley 
to speak on the Bible at appointed inter- 
vals. Mr. Schooley’s first in a series of lec- 
tures on “The Highlights of the Bible” was 
entitled, “Asia, the Cradle of Religions.” 
The recent hurricane did little damage 
to this church as compared to what it did 
to others in the vicinity. 

* * 

INSTALLATION OF DR. CUMMINS 

A service of installation for Dr. Robert 
Cummins, the new General Superintendent, 
will be held Tuesday evening, Oct. 18, at 
the First Parish Church in Malden (Uni- 
versalist). The service will be at eight 
o’clock in the church, and will be followed 
by a reception for Dr. and Mrs. Cummins 
in the parish house. All Universalists and 
their friends are cordially invited to be 
present. 
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WHO’S WHO 

Llewellyn Jones is editor of The Christian 
Register. 

Dr. Richard Wilson Boynton is pro- 
fessor of philosophy in the University of 
Buffalo. 

Elmo A. Robinson is a professor in San 
Jose Teachers College, San Jose, Calif. 

ne & 

OUR LIBRARY DESK 

(Continued from page 1225) 
teenth or eighteenth year. Twenty per- 
cent or more are feeble-minded, and at 
least three-fifths of delinquent boys show 
marked emotional and personality defects. 
Nor should we think that the problem af- 
fects the economically under-privileged 
children alone; for, if the truth be known, 
there is probably as much maladjustment 
of children in what are called ‘‘our better 
homes’ as there is in those of the impover- 
ished. For even where delinquent acts 
are not encountered, or where there is no 
tradition of crime, a boy in an unhappy 
home environment may develop definite 
neurotic symptoms or other evidences of 
maladjustment. 

From a basis similar to the above, the 
work and results of the Adolescent Court 
of Brooklyn are ably discussed by the 
authors, and comparisons made with 
somewhat similar legal institutions in 
other large cities. One cannot fail to 
grasp the importance of this movement in 
our present socio-economic situation, and 
the book should be of the greatest interest 
to those seeking the modern social view- 
point in such matters, especially ministers, 
lawyers, social workers, probation officers 
and the like. 

N. M. Grier. 

Myerstown, Pa. 


* oS 


REV. GEORGE W. COLSON 


After an illness of a rather baffling na- 
ture, covering a period of seven to eight 
weeks, the earthly life of Rev. George 
William Colson came to an end in the 
Pondville State Hospital, Wrentham, 
Mass., on Friday, Aug. 19, 1938. At the 
time of death, and for two or three years 
before, he was a resident of Doolittle 
Universalist Home in Foxboro, Mass. 

Mr. Colson was born in Lowell, Mass., 
on July 19, 1869. He received his educa- 
tional training in the public schools of 
Philadelphia, Penn., and New Bedford,. 
Mass. He wasastudent in Dean Academy, 
Franklin, Mass., for one year. Entering 
the Divinity Department of Tufts College: 
in 1898, he was graduated in 1902 with the 
degree of Bachelor of Divinity. He was 
always a student and a great reader, his 
study covering a wide field, He was a 
member of the Universalist church and 
church school in Salem, Mass., where he 
lived for several years. 

After his ordination, he held two pas- 
torates, each of five years’ duration. From 
1902 to 1907 he was the minister in North 
Adams, Mass., and in the next five years, 
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from 1907 to 1912, he was pastor of Grove 
Hall Church in Dorchester, Mass. His 
resignation at Grove Hall was forced by 
continued ill health. 

In both of these parishes his work was 
notable in that he enriched the worship 
service; he was the chief agent also in re- 
moving burdensome debts. There are 
those in these churches today who recall 
his successful leadership in the church 
schools and with young people. 

Mr. Colson was a member of St. John’s 
Lodge, A. F. and A. M., Masonic Temple, 
Boston. For a considerable period he was 
the associate chaplain of this lodge. He 
was also a member of the I. O. O. F. 

Tn his final illness he was removed from 
Doolittle Home to the Pondville Hospital 
in order that he might receive the utmost in 
way of care and medical skill. The kind- 
ness and interest shown him at the hospital 
will ever be appreciated by his family and 
friends. 

Funeral services were held on Monday, 
Aug. 22, in the Universalist church in 
Foxboro, where Mr. Colson was a regular 
attendant. Rev. H. Edward Latham, 
pastor of the church, conducted the wor- 
ship parts of the service. A personal 
tribute was spoken by Dr. Leroy W, Coons, 
State Superintendent, a long time friend 
and associate of Mr, Colson. 

In the immediate family are the widow, 
Mrs. Venila Burrington Colson, daughter 
of Professor Burrington, formerly con- 
nected with Dean Academy, and the 
daughter, Miss Venila Colson, a graduate 
of Oberlin College. 

The interment was in the Burrington 
family lot in the cemetery in Franklin, 
Mass. 

Q. WE. 


* * 


THE FUNERAL OF REV. ELMER M. 
DRULEY 


Dr. George Cross Baner of Akron con- 
ducted the funeral services at Caledonia, 
Ohio, of Rev. Elmer Morey Druley, who 
died Sept. 20. These services on the 
Friday following Mr. Druley’s death were 
most impressive. Many Ohio Universalist 
ministers attended, including Rev. Robert 
S. Kellerman of Blanchester, Rev. Charles 
A. Hallenbeck of Kent, Rey. George H. 
Wood, Jr., of New Madison, Rev. R. M. 
Scott of Blanchester, Rev. Stanley C. 
Stall of Norwalk, Rev. Harmon M. Gehr 
of Columbus, Rev. R. Homer Gleason of 
Woodstock, and Rev. Carl H. Olson of 
Cincinnati. 

All of Mr. Druley’s pastorates were in 
his native state of Ohio, except for one 
brief pastorate at Southbridge, Mass. 
He made a host of friends at Eaton, Eldo- 
rado, Ridgeville and Caledonia in his four- 
teen years of service. 

The church was crowded, both down- 
stairs and balcony. A loud speaker was 
installed so those unable to gain entrance 
could hear while standing outside. Vir- 


tually all Ohio ministers were present, 
serving as honorary bearers. 

To make the address at this funeral the 
General Superintendent had to travel by 
air part of the way from Boston to Ohio. 
He paid a noble tribute to the young min- 
ister who struggled on so bravely against 
the handicap of impaired health. 

Dr. Cummins said in part: . 

“The most significant of all temples 
erected to the glory of God is the one 
builded within the human heart. It is at 
this altar that we bow in these quiet mo- 
ments. We are met to pay what may be 
our last formal tribute to one who, in great 
humility and genuineness of spirit, gave his 
life to the Christian ministry. 

“He would not welcome in this hour any 
pomp or frill. Those of us who knew him 
intimately can hear him say, ‘Just make it 
brief. Put in a kindly word for me, if you 
can. And tell the folks I love them. They 
must have no fear. Ill simply stall along 
till they catch up.’ 

“Hach life preaches its own best sermon, 
and when I think of Elmer’s life I am re- 
minded of Kipling’s couplet: 

“Teach us delight in simple things, 
And mirth that hath no bitter springs.’ ” 

Surviving are his wife, a sister, Bertha, 
living in Lexington, Mass., a half sister, 
Rey. Harriet Evans Druley of Milford, 
Ohio, a half brother, Putnam, a lieutenant 
commander in the U, 8. Navy, retired and 
living in California, and his stepmother, 
Mrs. Dolly Druley of Milford. 

An impressive Masonic ritual was used at 


the committal. 
* * 


BOSTON UNIVERSALIST MIN- 
ISTERS’ MEETING 


At 16 Beacon St., Mondays, 10.45 a. m. 

Oct. 10—Dr. Robert Cummins, General 
Superintendent. 

Oct. 17—To be announced. 

Oct. 24—No meeting, Tufts Alumni 
Meeting. 

Oct. 31—To be announced. 

Arthur W. Webster, Secretary. 


* * 


CHURCHES THAT ARE USING THE 
NEW HYMNAL 


The ‘records of the Publishing House 
Book Room show that to date twenty-five 
of our Universalist churehes and one 
theological school are using the new hymn 
book, “‘Hymns of the Spirit.”’ These are: 
Avon, Ill.; Braintree, Mass.; All Souls 
Church, Brattleboro, Vt.; First Universal- 
ist Church, Bridgeport, Conn.; First Uni- 
versalist Church, Canton, N. Y.; St. Paul’s 
Universalist Church, Chicago, Ill.; First 
Universalist Church, Fitchburg, Mass.; 
Grace Universalist Church, Franklin, 
Mass.; First Universalist Church, Gales- 
burg, Ill.; Independent Christian Church, 
Gloucester, Mass.; First Universalist 
Church, Harrisville, R. I.; First Univer- 
salist Church, Haverhill, Mass.; Hender- 


son, N. Y.; St. John’s Church, Joliet, Ill.; 
St. John’s Church, Muncie, Ind.; Church 
of the Redeemer, Newark, N. J.; Unity 
Church, Oak Park, IIll.; First Church, 
Racine, Wis.; First Parish, Saugus, Mass.; 
Messiah Universalist Church, Towanda, 
Pa.; Church of the Redeemer, Water- 
loo, Iowa; First Church, Santa Paula, 
Calif.; First Church, Cincinnati, Qhio; 
First Church, Annisquam, Mass.; First 
Church, Southold, N. Y.; and the chapel at 
the theological school at St. Lawrence 


University. 
* * 


MERRIMAC VALLEY CONFERENCE 


The Merrimac Valley Conference of 
Universalist Churches will meet on Wedne- 
day, Oct. 26, 1938, in the Church of the 
Good Shepherd, Lawrence, Mass. The 
conference will open at two p. m. and there 
will be good speakers in the afternoon. 
From 5.80 to 6.15 there will be a reception 
to Dr. Robert Cummins, the new General 
Superintendent. At 6.30 supper will be 
served in the church, tickets 50 cents each. 
Following the supper the speaker of the 
evening will be Dr. Robert Cummins. 
The Laymen’s League men of these 
churches are especially asked to attend 
the supper and the evening session. 

Mark A. Adams, Secretary. 


ahe% 


ALUMNI OF TUFTS COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


The fall meeting of the Alumni of the 
Tufts College School of Religion will be 
held on Monday, Oct. 24, at the School. 
College chapel exercises will be conducted 
at 12.30 p. m. in Goddard Chapel. Dean 
Clarence R. Skinner will be host to the 
alumni at luncheon, which will be served 
at one o’clock in Crane Library. Greetings 
will be brought to the group by the new 
president of Tufts College, Dr. Leonard 
Carmichael. Alumni who expect to at- 
tend the luncheon must notify Dr. Skinner 
by Thursday, Oct. 20. 

At two o’clock, addresses will be given 
by Dr. Frederick M. Eliot, new president 
of the American Unitarian Association, 
and Dr. Robert Cummins, new General 
Superintendent, on the theme: “The Fu- 
ture of Liberalism.” All ministers are cor- 
dially invited to this meeting. 


Obituary 


Aaron Jones Fletcher 


Simple funeral services were held for Aaron Jones 
Fletcher, sole surviving member of the famous Sixth 
Massachusetts Regiment in the Civil War, who died 
in South Acton, Sept. 18, in his ninety-eighth year. 

Rev. Andrew J. Torsleff, pastor of the Medford 
Hillside Universalist Church, formerly of South 
Acton, officiated at the services, held in his home. 

Delegations were present from the Charles A. Welch 
Lodge of Masons, Maynard; the Edwards-Quinby 
Post, A. L., Acton, and from the Massachusetts 
National Guard. . 

Four grandsons, Harold Fletcher of Belmont, 
Roger Towne of South Acton and Fletcher and Leon- 
ard Adams of West Concord, acted as bearers. Burial 
was in Mr. Hope Cemetery, West Acton. ~~ 
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Notices 


ONTARIO UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
The sixty-first annual convention of the Universal- 
ist Church of Ontario in Canada will be held in the 
Church of Our Saviour, Olinda, Ontario, on Sunday 
and Monday, Oct. 16 and 17, for the election of 
officers and the transaction of such business as may 
be brought before it. 
Evelyn V. Burk, Secretary. 
ce Es 
MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 
September 27, 1938: 
Granted letter of transfer of Rev. Max A. Kapp to 
New York. 
Examination for ordination of Mr. Brainard F. 
Gibbons set for Oct. 25, 1938. 
Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 
4% 
MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 
The Committee of Fellowship of the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention will convene at 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston, on Tuesday, Oct. 25, 1938, at 1.30 
p. m., for the examination of Mr. Brainard F. Gib- 
bons “as to his fitness in purpose, character and 
abilities for the ministry of the Universalist Church.” 
Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 
* Ox 
CONVENTION DATES 1938 
New Jersey, Oct. 12. 
Alabama, Brewton, Oct. 14-16. 
6% 
ALABAMA STATE CONVENTION 


The 37th annual meeting of the Universalist Con- 
vention of Alabama will be held Friday, Saturday 
and Sunday, Oct. 14, 15 and 16, 1938, at the Brew- 
ton Universalist church, for the purpose of electing 
officers, hearing reports and the transaction of such 
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other business as may come before the Convention. 
A special order of business will be to amend the 
constitution in such a way as to permit a representa- 
tive from each church to sit as a member of the 
board of trustees of the Alabama Convention. 
Arnold L. Simonson, 
Superintendent of Churches. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organization, 
which offers the advantage of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts 
of the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to visit 
Boston for a few days at a time. For such transients 
the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 
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Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 
Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New Ex 


ngland town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
working together under normal life oom 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 

Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


When students come home from college 


St. Lawrence University 


Where the historic liberal tradition is sustained 


“\__ some accident set my brain to functioning . . . for senior statistics 


I wrote myself down a ‘Scientific Monist’ and then awaited the tragedy 
of a broken home. Nothing happened . . . To my clergyman father 
preaching in New England I said firmly, ‘I am a Scientific Monist.’ 
‘So I had observed,’ he answered, ‘I had always hoped that we might 
have one in the family.’”—Burgess Johnson in “Professor at Bay.” 
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A SEAT OF LEARNING IN NEW ENGLAND 
George S. Miller, Acting President 
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Crackling 


The cinema manager tapped the bill- _ 


poster on the shoulder. ‘You'll have to be 
more careful about these bills, Jim,”’ he 
exclaimed. Te ad 

“Why, what’s the matter?” Jim in- 
quired. 

“Well, next week’s film is called “The 
Silent Woman’ and you’ve stuck it above 
a small bill which says, ‘The World’s 
Greatest Mystery.’ ’’—Exchange. 

* * 

The clergyman was walking through the 
village when he met one of his parish- 
ioners. 

“How’s your cold, Donald?’ he asked. 

“Verra obstinate,” replied the parish- 
ioner. 

“And how’s your wife?” 

“About the same.”—E xchange. 

* * 

Johnny was reproved by his mother for 
wasting bread. 

“You should never throw away bread,”’ 
she said, ‘‘you may want it some day.” 

“Well,” said Johnny, “‘would I have any 
better change of getting it then if I were 
to eat it now?”’—Providence Journal. 

“Waiter.” 

“Yes, sir?”’ 

“Have you ever been to the zoo?” 

NO wsirae 

“Well, you ought to go sometime. 
You’d get a big kick out of watching the 
turtles zip past.’’—Sundial. 

* * 

So all this fellow heard was somebody 
‘Saying, in a telephone booth at Grand Cen- 
tral Terminal, ‘‘the World’s Fair.”’ He 
opened the door, and said to the telephoner, 
“No, it isn’t.”—F. P. A. in Conning Tower, 
New York Post. 

A western woman candidate is running 
on a platform of “‘common sense in gov- 
ernment,’’ but there may be some who will 
doubt that the country is ready for so 
radical a change-——George Ryan, in Boston 
Herald. 

* * 

Alice: ‘““My dear, those cakes of Mrs. 
Smith’s at tea were as hard as iron.”’ 

Alicia: ‘““Yes, I know. I suppose that’s 
why she said, “Take your pick,’ when she 
handed them around.’’—Advance. 

* * 

“What was your sister so angry about?” 

“Why, she sent me to the druggist’s 
to get some cold cream and I got ice cream. 
It was the coldest they had.’”’—Exchange. 

* a 

First Patient: ““Do you believe in clubs 
for women?” 

Second Patient: ‘‘Certainly. But only 
after kindness has failed.’—E xchange. 

* * 

“How did you get your start as a ghost 
writer?” ; we 

“Haunting publishing concerns.’’—EHyx- 
change. 
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